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NOTES 


Ix the absence of trustworthy war news, considerable 
attention has been given to the subject of Anglo-American 
relations. The United States joined fully in the mourning 
for Mr. Gladstone ; noteworthy Pan-Anglican demonstra- 
tions have continued to be made throughout America ; and 
there have been some striking indications of sympathy on 
the part of Canadians with their great Southern neigh- 
bour. The conclusion at Washington of an agreement to 
refer all subjects of controversy between the United States 
and the Dominion to a Special Commission has been 
received with great satisfaction, and raises high hopes 
with regard to an eventual Understanding between this 
country and America. The settlement of the difficulties 
between the States and Canada in the matter of tariffs, 
seals, and fishing rights will be a great thing, and it is 
so eagerly looked forward to because it may lead to a 
greater. 


Sir Witrrip Laurier is a man of long views—did he 
not say that were he a younger man he would confidently 
anticipate election to the Imperial Parliament as a spokes- 
man of his native French Canada ?—and he clearly sees the 
great end of Pan-Anglicanism. Developments of British 


policy in the Far East, in West Africa, in Rhodesia and 
at Washington have not been lost upon him, and in his 
speech in the Canadian House of Commons on Wednesday 
he must, we think, have had in mind much the same idea 
as Mr. Rhodes has expressed again and again of late. 
He was speaking of past unhappy bickerings between 
Ottawa and Washington, and added :—‘‘ I think that from 


this moment the past had better be forgotten, and the 
present indications are that in the future amity and peace will 
prevail between the two nations, and that the cordial 
relations which now exist between the United States of 
America and Great Britain will extend wherever there are 
nations which acknowledge the sovereignty of England.” 


THE Premier’s speech, we are told, ended amid the 
cheers of the Assembly. There is good augury in those 
cheers ; for, as Mr. Bengough, the Canadian Sambourne, 
has it in the cartoon we reproduce this week, Canada 
must and will take an essential part in the Anglo-American 
‘‘music of the future.” Was it not Mr. Goldwin Smith 
who once spoke of her as a hostage for England’s good 
behaviour towards the United States? That was Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s way of giving us and the United States 
a very salutary reminder. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty’s motto is not 


Stick close to Whitehall and never go to sea, 

When once you’re the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 
If Mr. Goschen is an indifferent sailor he is likely to have 
had a bad time of it on his trip to Gibraltar in H.M.S. 
Terrible during the recent inclement weather. It was well 
worth undergoing some discomfort, however, to acquire 
the experience which the First Lord now possesses. The 
man who has to answer naval questions in the House of 
Commons ought to know at first-hand how these new 
mammoth warships, which cost the best end of a million, 
behave at sea. It is equally necessary that he should have 
a personal acquaintance with the highly important Gibraltar 
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Question. And two days on the spot are worth months 
of stewing over plans and blue-books in London. 


Mr. GoscHeEN’s visit is timely, for the subject of the 
future of Gibraltar has been causing anxiety to many 
students of Imperial affairs. Taking a long view, is 
Gibraltar worth retention alone? If so, is enough money 
being spent on its defence? If not, should we try to get 
Ceuta—the African port across the Straits—from Spain 
instead ? Or do we need it as well as Gibraltar? Or will 
a little tract on the Spanish mainland, from which, say 
the military strategists, the Gib might be enfiladed, be 
enough? Mr. Goschen may assuredly count upon having 
to pass a viva-voce examination in his newly gained know- 
ledge when Parliament assembles. 


Tue two scientists whom the world has lost this week— 
Lord Playfair and Sir Robert Rawlinson—were men of 
the stamp to make us glad to be Englishmen. What 
advance we have made in the way of a technical education 
befitting ourneedsas the foremost commercial nation we owe 
in no small measure to the voice of Lord Playfair, crying, 
as he himself put it, in the wilderness of English indiffer- 
ence. As Chairman of Committees he did not shine: few 
men would have shone in that post during the stormy 
days of Irish coercion: but he was a sound monitor of 
England on economic and educational questicns, and one 
of the most useful of our quieter public men. 


To Sir Robert Rawlinson fell the good fortune cf 
prolonging thousands of lives, and it is pleasant to think 
that, overcoming delicacy in youth—he was a working 
stonemason in Lancashire then—and escaping a cannon- 
ball which killed his horse in the Crimea, he lived to the 
patriarchal age of eighty-nine. He was all through his 
career a terror to the jerry-builder and the lax sanitary 
inspector ; for up and down the country he preached the 
gospel of sound sanitation and pure water, and preached it 
in such a way that all must hear. The splendidly low 
English death-rate of to-day is his best monument. 





Tue “‘ young aspirant or tyro,” as Dr. Beynetson is 
fond of putting it, ought to bear in mind the obverse side 
of that brilliant medal which the theatrical life too often 
dangles before the eyes of fancy. He will find it strikingly 
revealed in a recent speech of Mr. Cyril Maude. Some 
actors, as we know, draw very large salaries. But Mr. 
Maude cited a case of a lady, playing leading parts in 
North Wales, whose services, with those of her two 
children also on the boards, earned just 10s. a week. 
There are many similar cases, and remember this lady is 
one of the lucky ones—she is employed. For that ios. a 
week be sure that many other actresses competed. 


WHEN we went to press last week the balance of 
evidence seemed to point to the Spanish Admiral being 
bottled up by Admiral Schley in Santiago Harbour. Since 
then there have been most positive statements, first, that 
Admiral Cervera had escaped, and then that he was still 
there; reports of great sea-fights, in which, in the one 
case, the Spaniards were defeated, and in the other, 
Admiral Sampscn was not only beaten, but killed; a story 
that the Spanish vessels were off into the Atlantic on 
their way to the Philippines; and, finally, an account in 
the greatest cetail of a torpedo-boat attack on Admiral 
Schley, a great American bombardment of Santiago, the 
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entrance of some United States vessels into the harbour 
itself, and the sinking of two Spanish ships. “You pays 
your penny, and you takes your choice.” What between 
ignorance, lying telegrams, official communigués, written 
‘with the same intent to deceive,” a fearful and wonderfu} 
Press censorship, and cut deep-sea cables, the newspaper 
reader may well ask, ‘‘ What is truth ?” 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent in Italy protested in 
Tue OvuTLooK the other week against the gross ex- 
aggerations which had appeared in the London Press as 
to the deaths in the recent riots. How fully justified he 
was in his protest may be seen from the news now arriving 
from Rome. The number of the dead at Milan was 
originally put, we believe, at a thousand. The official 
records now show that no more than eighty-two persons 
met their deaths. It will be remembered that our corre- 
spondent remarked upon the habitual credulity and in. 
competence of some correspondents of English papers. 
In this connection the London representative of the 
Opinione expresses regret that ‘the English Press, which 
is the first in the world for financial means, for journalistic 
ability, and for authority, should be represented in Italy, 
generally speaking, by a number of d@éle¢fartz, without any 
knowledge of our country and often ignorant of our 
language.” The cause may no doubt be found in the 
increasing demand, which all journalists worthy of the 
name regret, for sensationalism and cheapness in the pro- 
duction of newspapers. 


UNFORTUNATELY, this curse of latterday press-work is 
not confined to one capital or country. It is very plain 
that unless steps are taken to free journalism from the 
stigma which has been cast upon it by the unprincipled 
behaviour of certain newspaper conductors, it will soon 
not only cease to be a much less agreeable profession for 
men of self-respect, but lose much of its authority and 
usefulness. The extent to which false or grossly exag- 
gerated news about the American-Spanish war is cabled 
over here and freely reproduced is nothing less than a 
scandal. We speak of what we know when we say that 
conscientious sub-editors have not seen their way to print 
during the last week or two more than half of the cabled 
matter which has reached them. Until some member of 
the public shames our Yellow Press by trying to get a 
police-court summons for obtaining money by false pre- 
tences, or the Chief Commissioner of Police takes action 
on his own account, there will probably be no change for 
the better. If the Institute of Journalists had the influence 
which its name would seem to imply, it would not remain 
dumb. But one hears as little of it as of that other chartered 
Institute, yclept Imperial. 


THE news that on the 1st instant the Transvaal Volks- 
raad—almost unanimously, too—had elected Judge Reitz 
State-Secretary in succession to Dr. Leyds, is the best 
news we have had from the Transvaal for many a long 
day. Itis unexpected ; it is puzzling ; but it augurs well. 
It is unexpected, because, although prior to his elevation 
to the Transvaal Bench Mr. Reitz was sometimes named 
among possible candidates for the office, nobody for a 
moment believed that a man so straightforward and 
wholesome had a chance of success; and when Mr. 
Abraham Fischer the other day declined the appointment, 
the choice was by everybody taken to lie between Mr. 
Ewald Esselin, who bid high for the post in a stupid and 
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malignant outburst against Great Britain, and Chief 
Justice Gregorowski, a man of much the same kidney. 
It is puzzling, because Mr. Reitz lacks utterly the 
three qualifications which were supposed—again by 
everybody—to, be indispensable: that the  candi- 
date should pronounce anathema on men and things 
British ; should uphold the claim of the Transvaal to 
the overlordship of its neighbour States; should labour 
to counterbalance the place and power of Great Britain in 
South Africa by fostering the interests and influence of 
one or other of the Continental Powers—France or, better, 
Germany. 


CERTAINLY these were the notes of Dr. Leyds’s policy, 
and unless that policy is about to be abandoned, it is hard 
to understand the appointment of Judge Reitz. His policy 
and antecedents as twice President of the Orange Free 
State are pledge and promise of aims which in all essential 
points shall be the contradictory of those pursued by Dr. 
Leyds. Therefore it is that Mr. Reitz’s appointment to 
the State-Secretaryship of the Transvaal augurs well. It 
augurs well for this other reason, that the man himself is 
upright, warm-hearted, and magnanimous— magnanimous 
with the magnanimity which comes of fine humour and 
genuine culture. He is a member of the English Bar, and 
of all authors reads oftenest our Dickens. 


Masters and men in the Welsh coal struggle have 
met at last after two months of useless struggle. That is 
something gained, even though the immediate outcome 
of the meeting is disappointing. The masters flatly refuse 
the men’s demand for an advance of ten per cent. in 
wages, and they object with equal emphasis to the ‘ out- 
side interference ” which would, in their judgment, be in- 
volved in the suggested Conciliation Board with an inde- 
pendent arbitrator. Thus, as the Z77mes puts it, the outlook 
is ‘as bad as bad can be”; and yet it is impossible to 
believe that the men can much longer remain deaf to the 
counsel of their best friends. That counsel points un- 
mistakably to submission on the best obtainable terms, 
not because there is not much that might be fairly urged 
on the men’s behalf in a round-table conference, but because 
by bad generalship the men have simply ruined what case 
they had. ‘‘ Go back to work and quietly make good the 
defects of your organisation ”’—that is the sanest advice 
of the moment to the miners; and unless that advice is 
taken the South Wales Coal Strike can only repeat the 
lesson of the futile engineers’ struggle. 


Tue Sugar Conference opens at Brussels on Tuesday, 
and, taking at its face value Mr. Balfour’s pledge that the 
British Government will ‘‘ use every means that we can 
employ to bring the deliberations of the Conference to a 
successful issue,” there should be no doubt of the result. 
As Lord Farrer has said, ‘‘ bounties are bad and foolish 
things,” and it is the duty and business of an Imperial 
Government such as ours to go to the utmost lengths of 
diplomatic pressure to preserve our West Indian Colonies 
from the ruin to which, as the Royal Commissioners 
unanimously reported, these unfair trade weapons must 
bring them. The British side of the Commission is, on 
the whole, well chosen. There are Sir Francis Plunkett, 
our Minister at Brussels, a diplomatist of large experience 
and much tact ; Lord Ampthill, Mr. Chamberlain’s private 
secretary, representing the Colonial Office; Sir Henry 
Bergne, on behalf of the Foreign Office; Mr. Ozanne, as 
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spokesman for the India Office—a most interesting selec- 
tion; while Mr. Nevile Lubbock and Mr. George 
Martineau are fittingly chosen as expert advisers to the 
British delegates. If such a team as that cannot, with 
the cordial backing of the Imperial Government, compass 
the end of the bounties, nobody can. 


FEDERATION is sure to come in Australia; the only 
question is, When? The £/‘biscite which is being taken 
this week should result in a decided approval of the 
Constitution Bill in Victoria, South Australia, and Tas- 
mania; the decisive vote rests with New South Wales, 
and it is one of the little ironies of Colonial politics that, 
though New South Wales is the home of the Federal 
movement, it is by that Colony, if at all, that it is likely to 
receive a serious set-back. There must in New South 
Wales be a vote of 80,000 for Federation to make the 
plébiscite valid, and in the general election of 1895 only 
153,000 voters in all went to the poll. New South 
Wales, in fact, is playing the part in Australian Federation 
which Nova Scotia played in Canadian Federation, with 
this unfortunate difference, that, whereas Federation could 
come into being without Nova Scotia, New South Wales 
is indispensable to the Australian commonwealth. There 
is too much of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways about Mr. Reid. 


THE grave question is being discussed in France 
whether President Faure in his speech at St. Etienne on 
Sunday did not exceed the bounds of presidential impzr- 
tiality, and touch on the dangerous ground of party politics. 
It is the first time that the President has been accused of 
any indiscretions. He has always succeeded in voicing 
the national sentiment without any party bias. On this 
occasion he defined the duties of the President. ‘‘ The 
superior right which our democracy possesses,” he said, 
‘to direct the destinies of the nation imposes upon it great 
duties ; it is my right to remind it of them,” which he pro- 
ceeded to do. The first was that the democracy ‘‘ should 
guarantee and assure by the wisdom and firmness of its 
aims, that continuity of policy without which nothing solid 
and durable can be established.” This might be inter- 
preted as an appeal for the Méline Ministry, but if any 
party advantage was to be gained from it, M. Faure should 
have spoken before the elections. M. Faure was on surer 
ground when he was eulogising the Army and Navy, and 
congratulating the country on that intimate union with 
Russia—the tie between two “friendly and allied” nations 
—which forms the chief text of all his speeches. 


ALTHOUGH the Near East has dropped out of notice of 
late, important events are happening there. The situation 
in Austria-Hungary does not improve. The two halves 
of the Dual Monarchy are no nearer the Ausgleich than 
they were a couple of years ago, and each has its domestic 
troubles. In Austria.the animosity between German and 
Czech makes Parliamentary government impossible. In 
Hungary the domination of the Magyars is contested by 
half a dozen nationalities. The struggle within Kaiser 
Franz Josef's Empire is closely watched in the Balkans. 
The indomitable Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, who 
has been lately on his travels, is preparing to make the 
most of the chances which the backing of Russia, the 
friendly relations with Bulgaria, the prowess of his 
mountaineers, the advanced years of the Austro-Hungarian 
Emperor, and the reported ill-health of King Alexander of 
Servia are likely to give him. The Russo-Turkish war 
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began in Servia, and that country may again precipitate a 
conflict. Only one thing can preserve the peace in the 
Balkans. That is the loyal co-operation of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. But when a country is, as the latter 
seems to be at times, almost on the verge of civil war, she 
makes but an indifferent policeman. 


REGARDED from one standpoint, the monetary crisis 
at Madrid is one of the most hopeful indications of a 
speedy termination of the war. From the first the contest 
was recognised as an unequal one, and notably so in 
respect to the financial strength of the two nations. Spain 
is now on the brink of a forced currency. The run which 
has commenced on the Bank of Spain is not likely to cease 
unless some remarkable Spanish victory be achieved ; 
and, although it is quite possible that the patriotic imperial 
loan to the Government may be supported by the wealthy 
in Spain, no such loan will be sufficient to restore con- 
fidence to those who have lost confidence in the Spanish 
Government, and are clamouring at the doors of the Bank 
of Spain for immediate cash payments. 


It has been a sorry task to try to ‘* shore up China,” to 
use the recent phrase of M. Hanotaux ; and yet those who 
understand the currents of Chinese political life see much 
promise in the fact that the Emperor has summoned to the 
capital the Viceroy Chang Chi Tung. One who has lived 
many years in China writes to us thus of the new force at 
Pekin :— 


For Chang Chi Tung I have always had the deepest respect. 
Thoroughly—but honestly—anti-foreign, he has never hesitated 
to utilise foreign improvements ; and it was he whoestablished 
the mint at Canton during his viceroyalty there, and, later on, 
the great ironworks at Han Yang, near Hankow. He was 
governor of the province of Shansi during the famine of 1876-7, 
and hearing that a certain official had been guilty of embezzling 
famine relief funds, he sent for the culprit to come to the capital. 
On arrival a company of soldiers marched the offender straight 
from his inn to the great South Gate and struck his head off. 
Such summary justice made him most popular with the com- 
mon people. His appointment to Peking gladdens the hearts 
of all who are anxious for the stability and welfare of the 
Chinese Empire. But, remembering the utter corruption of 
the majority of the higher officials there, and the long purses 
of Li Hung Chang and Russia, it must, under even the most 
favourable circumstances, be some time before Chang Chi 
Tung’s full influence can be felt. He should have the full 
support of England in his efforts to consolidate the Empire, 
for he is sure to be opposed by Russia and France to the 
utmost of their power. 


SiNcE the termination of the China-Japan War, the 
finances of the latter country have been a most interesting 
and instructive study. In China, apart from the various 
loans raised to pay off the war indemnity, everything so 
far as Chinese initiative was concerned has pursued its 
former dead-alive course; but in Japan the position has 
been very different—indeed, in some respects it would 
have been well if the Japanese had to some extent 
cultivated the timidity and caution of the ‘‘ Chinee.” 
Japan has, in fact, been going too fast in the matter of 
internal trade and enterprise from the moment of her hour 
of victory. 


BrikF.y stated, the extravagances committed have 
been threefold. First, with a desire to become a great 
nation, the Japanese Government has been almost reckless 
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in expenditure on ships and war material. Second, the 
industries of the country have been unnaturally forced, as 
evidenced by the excessive growth in imports and the 
rapidity with which manufactories have sprung up all over 
the country; and, thirdly, the Government decided to 
adopt a gold standard for which the country was not yet 
prepared, in the sense of being able to effectively maintain 
it. All this, and much more to the same point, is very 
clearly evidenced in, a Japanese Consular Report just 
issued, and from which it also appears that the position of 
imports and exports for the past two years was as 
follows :— 


Imports Exports 
TO sdcitiancesiens £22,828,683 £16, 398,212 
ND cskbiscnatcnne 18,753,389 sa 12,629,022 





Increase...... 44,075,294 





£3769, t90 


The balance of trade was against Japan to about the 
same extent as in 1896, imports exceeding exports by 


46,430,471. 


WE are glad to see the Daily News joining us in 
demanding that the Foreign Office should have ‘‘a clear 
and strong policy against the day when the Morocco 
Question shall become acute.” It is impossible to doubt 
that events are moving rapidly in that corner of Africa 
which, though nearest to Europe, will be the last to come 
under her sway. The latest story as to the mysterious 
negotiations between France and Spain in reference to a 
war loan is that France is about to obtain a ‘‘ lease” of 
certain Spanish ‘‘ spheres of influence”.on the Moroccan 
coast. It is obvious that if French claims were supported, 
not only by Spain and Russia, but by Germany—as is 
not improbable—Great Britain might find it hard work to 
hold her own at the Court of the Prince of True Believers. 
No doubt the Channel and Mediterranean Squadrons could 
demonstrate very effectively at Tangier, but would the 
Government have the pluck to use them ? 


As we have said on more than one occasion, we have 
no desire to see this country play the dog-in-the-manger 
in Morocco. France has legitimate claims as well as we 
have. Happily, our own claims and those of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel are not necessarily conflicting. 
All we expect of the Government is that it should have 
a carefully thought out plan, and should not permit France 
and her friends so to rush things as to shut us out from 
effective action when the time for partition shall arrive. 


From another part of Africa, where France and Russia 
are again working hand in hand, Abyssinia, developments 
are also reported. The Russian Count Leontieff and Prince 
Henry of Orleans are both on their way to the Negus’s 
capital, curiously enough, by different routes. What the 
adventurers will be able to do for the cosmopolitan syndi- 
cate which has financed them is not very clear. For the 
present the most interesting fact for British readers is that 
Prince Henry has had to give up his trip to the Nile. One 
naturally wonders why. The announcement that the 
Foreign Office had been able to persuade the French 
Government to choke off expeditions to Equatoria has 
been made so often that one hesitates to believe that any- 
thing of the kind has been done now. If it had been, 
why this sending out of reinforcements for the Marchand 
expedition? Afrofos, are we sure that the Macdonald 
expedition from Uganda has not made a start once more ? 
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KRUGERISMS 
By EX-CHIEF JUSTICE KOTZE 


Special Interview 


Mr. Korze, the Chief Justice of the South African Re- 
public, whose encounter with President Kruger in the 
cause of justice led, under circumstances which all will 
remember, to his exodus from office, arrived in England 
on Wednesday. An extremely bright, clever-looking man 
of middle age, he has the grey moustache and something 
of the look of a modern major-general. It is a neat and 
“dapper” figure; but his eyes and the lines of his fore- 
head do not remind you of the average major-general. 
He makes one welcome in a brisk, pleasant fashion ; in 
fact, his manner and voice, and generally his ‘‘ outward 
seeming,” are those of any educated, well-bred man who 
happens to be much cleverer and much more in earnest 
than most men you meet. I insist (writes a correspondent) 
on these personal items because they, and the qualities they 
connote, are so rare in Pretoria, whence the ex-chief Justice 
comes. I did not see Mr. Kotze when I was in Pretoria, nor 
canI picture him in those surroundings. The discrepancy 
is striking enough to be incredible. That Mr. Kotze 
should have been, in a sense, an official of Oom Paul seems 
as absurd as would be the spectacle of Canon Knox-Little 
with the first railway-guard whom you meet after reading 
this for his bishop. 

Mr. Kotze told me that he was delighted to talk with 
me, but must not allow himself to be drawn onthe subject 
of his difference with the President. His case is before the 
Imperial Government, and the Imperial Government will 
decide it impartially, and, for the rest, ‘‘ I am here ona 
holiday,” says Mr. Kotze. But he adheres to all he said 
in the famous speech of which so many reports have gone 
abroad: ‘‘ All the tricks and tactics of the apologist of 
Mr. Kiuger cannot obscure the real issue. The simple 
facts shine forth as clearly as the midday sun in a cloudless 
sky. I charge Mr. Kruger, as head of the State, with 
having violated both the Constitution and the ordinary 
laws of the land. 1 charge him with having invaded and 
imperilled the rights and liberties of everyone in the 
country. What he has done in the illegal countenance of 
the so-called law, No. 1 of 1897 of the High Court, he 
can, if it so pleases him and pleases himself alone, do to- 
morrow with the property and the rights of a private 
citizen. The guarantees provided by the Constitution for 
the protection of real and personal rights have disap- 
peared.” That utterance summarizes what Mr. Kotze 
told me, in other words, in Kensington on Wednesday. 

“Do you see any hope,” I asked him, ‘‘of better 
things for the Transvaal? ’—‘‘ My dear sir, how can |? 
Mr. Kruger is absolute. There is no other such autocrat 
inthis world. Offend him, be inconvenient, and he will 
exile you, whether you are burgher or new resident in 
Pretoria, to some remote corner of the country—there’s a 
pretty instance of his absolutism. And he will not abate 
his absolutism or grant any material measures in 
reform. 

“To this you may make up your mind. So long as 
Mr. Kruger lives, so long you may expect the sta/us quo 
to continue. You are right in supposing that, strong man 
as he is, he is ignorant and prejudiced beyond hope of 
cure. He cannot be brought to see the facts of his situa- 
tion as they are; he does not know, nor does he under- 
Stand, the English people.” 
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“ And ultimately—when Mr. Kruger dies, in fact—what 
then? What of Mr. Schalk Burger, who stood against 
him?” ‘You must not expect too much. Only astrong 
and educated man who goes in for the necessary reforms 
can do any good. In 1893 General Joubert had a fine 
chance. He might have gone to Kruger and pointed out 
(what everyone knew) that he had an excellent chance of 
being elected, but would waive his chance in favour of 
Kruger if the President would guarantee certain reforms. 
But he missed his opportunity. The burghers rallied 
round their old master, who always knows his own mind. 
Burger is a younger Joubert. Wolmarans, if Kruger 
died, could combine the Kruger tradition in his candidature 
for the chair, and in every detail. If he would only travel 
and see the world, some good might follow.” 

‘*And Leyds, Mr. Kotze, and the Hollanders?” ‘‘Oh! 
their influence is somewhat exaggerated. Although they 
are servants, and work for wages, they try to inspire. 
Even Leyds, though he has a certain finesse, is not the 
able man people have supposed him to be. He can write 
and add two and two, and is Kruger’s secretary in effect, 
and stuffs the old gentleman with ridiculous ideas. But 
put him among trained men and you will see him collapse. 
He can’t, in fair game, hold his own with Mr. Conyngham 
Greene for a moment. In a word, he is ignorant, and 
incredibly provincial, though, compared with Mr. Kruger, 
he is, of course, quite a man of the world. Nor does 
he influence the President. He may egg him on, but not 
stage-manage him. I may add there are some Hollanders 
of ability and gentlemanly feeling who do not approve of 
Kruger and his methods.” 

‘““And Mr. Reitz, Mr. Leyds’s successor ?” 
well-meaning and enlightened to a degree. But he can 
do nothing. It is an absolute monarchy under Mr. 
Kruger, and only a monarch will change the character of 
the monarch’s policy.” 


“Oh! 


ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY 


Even the black cloud of war has its silver lining—for 
other nations. Fruitful among the causes contributing 
to England’s industrial supremacy was the long period of 
repose which followed Waterloo, when the land had peace 
and the nation’s energies were set free for the development 
of the prolific mechanical inventions of the time. Nor 
can this era of peace be said to have ceased in the ’fifties. 
India and the Crimea made a temporary interruption ; but 
our ‘little wars” thence onward to the present have 
in no case been big enough to cause even an interruption 
to our industrial progress. And while we were pursuing 
unchecked the arts of peace, most of our neighbours who 
might have been our formidable competitors were, at one 
time or another, seething in warfare. 

Of late England's advantage in the world market from 
this cause has been disappearing. Since the great war of 
1870 Germany, too, has been at peace, and, as soon as 
she began to recover from the dislocation and the drafting 
into military channels of her national energies, she began 
to become a formidable industrial competitor of this 
country. Russia, to take a lesser instance, has been at 
peace since 1878, and has already commenced to oust us 
from her markets by the process of home production. A 
third instance—far more important than Russia, more 
important even than Germany, and one which it is espe- 
cially opportune to quote at the present juncture—is the 
United States. 
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Hitherto, the North American Republic has not been 
cursed with foreign complications, if we except the little 
war with England in 1812 and the more recent trouble with 
Mexico. Yet she, too, has had a great and devastating 
war. But the Civil War of the early ’sixties was only the 
temporary retardation of a manufacturing nation in its 
infant stage; and—after the manner of some children’s 
illnesses—when the disorder was past, the young nation 
throve but the more vigorously on the energies which the 
war had called forth. And so within the last generation, 
and particularly within the last few years, the United 
States have grown into such lusty manhood as a manu- 
facturing nation that they imminently threaten every 
European competitor—not excepting, but rather specially 
including, England herself. The exports of domestic 
produce from the United States, which were worth 6098 
million dollars in 1879, and 730 million dollars in 1889, had 
grown by 1894 to 831 million dollars, and by 1896 to 863 
million dollars ; last year they attained the value of 1,000 
million dollars. Meanwhile—in flat contradiction of cer- 
tain axioms—there has been no corresponding growth 
of the imports into the United States. Successive and 
varying tariff laws have caused disturbing rises and falls ; 
but even under what was—by comparison with the pre- 
sent Dingley Act—the moderate tariff in force up to the 
middle of last year, a decline is noticeable; as compare 
the 866 million dollars of the 1893 import with the 780 
millions of the 1896 import. For 1897 the figure was only 
765 million dollars ; at the end of this year it will be still 
less. Take our own returns of trade for the first three 
months of the year; examine the exports of our manu- 
factures under almost any heading, and you find alarming 
decreases in our shipments to the States, compared with 
the same period a couple of years ago ; decreases varying, 
in many cases, from twenty-five to fifty per cent., going far 
to justify the complaints of ship captains on the American 
route that they bring over loads of merchandise to our 
ports, but return to the United States practically in ballast. 

Reports from particular trades confirm the tale. 
Examples from the great iron and steel industries will 
suffice. In 1896 the shipments of iron and steel from the 
United States were about 120,000 tons: the estimate for 
last year puts the quantity at about 500,000 tons. The 
annual average production of pig-iron in the United States 
for the years 1870-4 was 2°2 million tons; for 1890-4 it 
was 8*1 million tons; last year’s production is estimated 
at 9,200,000 tons; which leaves England behind, despite 
her recent outburst of activity. Until recently America 
came to us for her tin-plates: she has almost ceased the 
practice now, despite her growing consumption; last 
year the United States produced about 226,000 tons for 
themselves, our export thither having decreased from 
255,003 tons in 1893 to 85,475 tons in 1897. From all 
quarters we hear of contracts going to the United States, 
though English and German firms competed. Even in 
England this is the case. The latest instance of a foreign 
contract is the order given to the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company for 35,0co tons of steel rails for the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. And the prices sufficiently explain the 
phenomenon. Yankee rails have sold for £3 2s. 6d. per 
ton, while English rails have not been offered at much 
under #4 10s. These prices are explained by the cost of 
pig-iron, which has been sold recently in large quantities in 
Chicago at about 35s. a ton, while Scotch warrants were 
selling at 455. 4¢. No wonder that a large shipment of 
American pig-iron arrived in Glasgow the other day. 
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Similarly with coal. Ten years ago English coal was 
cheaper than American : in 1895 (I have no later figures) 
the average price at the pit’s mouth of United States coal 
was 4°755. per ton, as against the 6°64s. of British coal. 

Personally I am not able to indulge a hope that 
England (meaning thereby the United Kingdom, not the 
United Empire) will be able, in the long run, to withstand 
the onslaughts of American industrialism ; but then I am 
regarded as a professional pessimist. Let us, however, 
leave on one side the ultimate, and regard the immediate 
future ; and this the Spanish war makes more hopeful 
for England, provided that war is of sufficient length and 
severity to dislocate seriously United States commerce. 
The United States are attempting to turn a European 
Power out of what they are pleased to consider their 
continent, and they will have to pay the price of their 
ambition, which may be that they will be seriously checked 
in their progress, while the European industrial Powers 
draw ahead in the race. So does Fate reply to the 
Dingley Tariff of 1897, with its declaration of war on 
industrial Europe. It will be our business to see that we 
have our full share of the advantage. 

This warning is not unnecessary. Whenever a big 
Labour dispute is inflicted on this country, eager foreign 
rivals make avid seizure of the opportunity to capture a 
fresh slice of the world-market which we have become 
temporarily unable to hold. We in our turn must not let 
a chance like the present slip, but must use this slight 
relief of pressure in one part of the struggling crowd to 
get for our own foothold a firmer grip. Let me indicate 
one promising direction for effort. Steel rails came into 
general use about twenty years ago. The life of a rail 
obviously varies according to the traffic over it, but about 
twenty-one years is reckoned to be the normal life. There 
should, therefore, in the near future be a big demand for 
new rails for relaying the old lines. From what I have 
said above it will be manifest that English rail manu- 
facturers will have to fight with might and main if they 
are to get even the major portion of the orders for re- 
laying the lines which they originally laid at a time when 
foreign competition in rail-making was a bogey not worth 
smiling at. But in the event of a prolongation of the 
Spanish war they will have such an advantage over their 
American rivals that a really vigorous effort on their part 
should suffice to make their present insecure foothold in 
the rail market comparatively safe. One thing may be 
prognosticated with confidence: Belgium and Germany 
will not fail to make the utmost out of the chance. 

And Greater England also should benefit by the con- 
tinuance of the war. Canada cannot fail to do so. 
Canadian routes are bound to be more popular this year, 
and should hostilities extend northward along the Atlantic 
seaboard, Canada is like to have a monopoly of oceanic 
transport. Some such chance as this is just what the 
Dominion wants in order to get her services properly 
brought to the notice of a hitherto neglectful travelling 
public. And some portion, at any rate, of the traffic thus 
temporarily diverted to Canadian ports will come to stay. 
Canadian produce also, particularly in the meat export 
trade, now struggling in its infancy with a powerful rival 
across the border, should receive a much-needed fillip. 
Australia likewise is awake to the possibilities of the 
situation, and is hoping (not without reason) to introduce 
her produce to the English market more extensively, now 
that there is a prospect of the United States trade being 
hampered. Ernest E, WILLIAMS. 
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A DAY IN THE CANARIES 
THE COURTESY OF THE SPANIARD 


OncE—it was in the days when the quasi-English hotel 
had no national rival—I set out upon a long walk from the 
town of Las Palmas into the hills beyond Monte. Seeing 
a road to the left, separated from that which we were on 
by a wide ravine, I and my companion—he was an Irish 
Doctor—incontinently jumped the fence, and boldly 
trespassed upon a long descending slope of lava ash, 
thickly strewn with dwarf vines of the rich, black island 
grape. The grapes were invitingly ripe and numerous, 
and we helped ourselves to them as fearlessly as we had 
first trespassed on their owner’s soil. Presently a group 
of grape-pickers engaged on the lower slopes of the hill came 
into view, and one ‘of them detaching himself from the 
others came towards us, stooping once or twice on the 
way. We felt a certain diffidence at the approaching 
interview. Summary ejectment from the vineyard—‘‘ with 
stones,” whispered the Doctor—was the least of the evils 
we foresaw——a possible prosecution for grape theft seemed 
not beyond the realm of fancy. 

As we faced the native, steeling our hearts for the 
worst—for his middle-aged, black-bearded face bore no 
traces of that amiable weakness which much knowledge 
of tourists and their ways will beget in presence of 
undoubtedly well-to-do specimens of the kind—he held out 
to us his hands with three splendid bunches of purple 
grapes in them ; and when we had disembarrassed him of 
these and ourselves of our untimely fear, the same hands, 
with a graceful sweep, indicated that the entire vineyard 
was at our disposal. We positively blushed: it was 
heaping red-hot lava ashes upon our heads, and his simple 
bow, cap in hand, completed our agony. What possible 
return could we make? Unable to speak his language, 
not adepts in the currency of smiles which the other sex 
has always in ready recompense, we could but stupidly 
stare, munch the blue-black grapes he gave us, and silently 
attempt to convey our appreciation in a furtive shilling. 
He bowed again—once more cap in hand—and waved, 
with no semblance of rudeness, but with absolute resolu- 
tion, the proffered shilling back into our abashed pocket. 
We left him feeling as if we had been kicked. 

At the foot of the slope we crossed a little stream and 
began our ascent towards the road we had in view, through 
still more private grounds, which quickly led us upon a 
well-kept avenue in front of a charmingly pretty residence 
—probably that of the outraged proprietor of the vineyard ! 
Retreat was impossible. Had we gone back it would have 
looked like wanting more free grapes. A mill down stream, 
the only other building in sight, had dogs and children 
already at its doors watching the intruders; at the back 
of the house were stables and servants’ accommodation, but 
no way to the road save along the avenue, past the open 
windows and hall door of the villa. 

Sneaking along like detected tramps, we moved past 
the house with our eyes fixed steadily on the gate, a couple 
of hundred yards before us, beyond which lay freedom and 
the white hill-side road of our hopes. As we increased 
our pace, on getting past the windows, steps sounded 
behind us. We dared not look back. ‘Perhaps the 
Proprietor with a dog,” panted the Doctor: and, aban- 
doning all pretence of dignity, we sped with energy 
towards the gate. 

It was locked. The pursuer came up breathless, and 
With apologetic manner for his inferior powers of speed 
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produced a key, opened the gate, and bowed us into the 
high road. It was too much—twice such fears in one 
morning! But this was evidently aservant man—a race 
prone to monetary recognition of their attentions, we 
thought soothingly. The misplaced shilling of the vine- 
yard might here be evoked with acceptable success. 
‘* Make it two,” whispered the Doctor ; and summoning 
up my most grateful glance I tried with amiable dexterity 
to insert the coin into the palm that so merited it. The 
groom—he was probably no more—was not to be outdone 
by a mere grape-picker. He not only waved away the 
florin and my friendly hand, but he even looked a sur- 
prised displeasure. We climbed the hill road with a sense 
of despondency upon us. To have struck a land where 
the very servants refused ‘‘ tips”—nay, where they all but 
struck you for offering them—was a discovery of a social 
importance we had not been mentally equipped to make 
on quitting our hotel in the morning. Before we regained 
it, however, that evening, our surprise had been swept 
away by further and more overwhelming proof of the 
depth of Spanish courtesy. 

On getting into the outskirts of Las Palmas towards 
sunset a very natural thirst, after such a day, demanded 
reasonable refreshment. We sought a bodega near the 
barranco, or dry watercourse, which under three bridges 
sweeps the walls of the theatre with an impotent rush of 
great boulders ere it pours them upon the beach—or what 
appeared to be a bodega of airy and respectable pro- 
portions. 

There was no one in it when we entered, so with our 
national assurance we each selected from the well-stocked 
shelves the particular form of refreshment we sought and 
placed it upon the counter. Presently a young man, very 
respectably dressed, hurried in from the street, said some- 
thing in Spanish; and at once hurried out again. He 
returned almost at once with two chairs, which, placing 
for us, he again left the shop. This struck us as some- 
what odd, that a cabaret should have no chairs; and our 
surprise was not lessened when the youth reappeared from 
the street with two glasses, which he proceeded to place 
upon the counter ere getting himself behind that barrier. 
He then most engagingly indicated the bottles we had 
placed there—one was of English beer, the other of some 
country wine—and on getting our affirmative nods, opened 
them, and poured out some of their contents—not with- 
out an amused smile, which we attributed to our thirsty 
looks. 

We drank the pleasant draughts—replenished our 
glasses, as tired wayfarers will—tried to enter into con- 
versation with the well-dressed ‘‘ barman,” and failed, 
despite his pleasant smile, and rose to go. 

‘How much?” I asked in the pure and lofty Castilian 
of a three days’ sojourn in the Canaries. 

The youth responded with a deprecatory prolongation 
of the smile, and an accomplished bow, and the sig- 
nificant movement of the hands we were beginning by 
this time to recognise with dread. Apparently the entire 
stock on the shelves was at our disposal. 

‘“‘Oh! but—come—come,” I remonstrated in English, 
my Castilian failing at this push, ‘‘ this is too much. Of 
course we are going to pay,” and a handful of loose 
money from both pockets was planked resolutely upon the 
counter. ‘‘ No, no!” remarked the smiling youth; and 
then with sympathetic gesture he went on to reveal that 
we had been most heartily welcome to the slight refresh- 
ment we had helped ourselves to. 
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Insistence was in vain;.it only begot a readier and 
more gracious assurance of smile, head, and hand that we 
might go on drinking, but certainly might not pay for it. 

‘‘ Well,” I said at last—rising to the height of the 
occasion—‘‘ since, sefor, we may not pay you, may we 
shake hands with you?” which we proceeded to do with 
highly gratifying politeness on both sides, and then left 
the shop with the consciousness of having made fools of 
ourselves. Outside, we turned homewards in silence. 
‘The chairs,” I remonstrated ; ‘‘ they had to send out for 
them!” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” said the Doctor; ‘‘ but the glasses 
—that was queerer still! Who ever heard of a public- 
house without glasses!” ‘‘ Public-house!” I exclaimed 
mournfully ; ‘‘ wait till we get to the hotel and find out.” 

Arrived at our hostelry, the quasi-English proprietor- 
manager listened with a rising smile to our appeal for 
enlightenment. ‘‘ Was it a big shop near the theatré ?” 
he queried. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” we murmured. ‘‘Oh! well, in 
that case,” remarked mine host with a chuckle, ‘‘ you were 
in Seiior Palmaterra’s wholesale store—one of the biggest 
business concerns in Las Palmas. It’s not a retail shop at 
all, and the bottles you saw were probably samples !” 

And of such is the courtesy of the Spaniard—wholesale, 
and beyond price. R. C. 


CRICKET AS LAY PREACHER 


A GREAT critic, happily still amongst us, a marvellously 
ready writer and apologist, has a command of natural 
magic so absolute that with a wave of his fountain pen 
he can transforma row of stucco boarding-houses and a 
bathing machine into an auburn-haired female of question- 
able propriety and undoubted charm. Possibly, when the 
number of British watering-places is exhausted, the 
essayist will turn the fine eye of frenzied journalism upon 
our national sports. The first to be honoured must 
certainly be cricket, despite the difficulty of finding a prefix 
at once alliterative and just. ‘* Cruel Cricket”? has the 
ring, but not the fine appropriateness, of the author’s other 
titles; for what distinguishes cricket is not cruelty (the 
lady’s temper, we admit, is more than a little uncertain), 
but the fact of her being a most intolerable little humbug 
and prig. She is for ever referring to ‘‘the gambling 
taint,” from which evil, if one might take her word, she is 
the only pastime that has remained free. As for young men 
who run after other sports, she is convinced that their 
iafatuation must land them in the betting-ring at least. 
The effect of these innuendos (quite undeserved in most 
cises) upon the British parent has been to give him a 
violent attack of nerves. He sees the athletic path of 
his son beset by all sorts of dangerous females, and does 
everything in his power to get the boy ‘‘ interested” in 
Cricket, believing that a virtuous attachment formed early 
in life is the only moral safeguard. Philanthropists to a 
man are under a similar delusion, which leads them, at 
times, to lapses from good breeding. Themselves not 
enjoying so much even as a nodding acquaintance with 
Cricket, they introduce their protégés to her at this 
season with the greatest confidence. The ceremony is 
informal. A number of rough lads are conducted by a 
gentleman (a City missionary for choice) to a pitch 
rougher than themselves, and are there attacked in turn 
by the Meliorist, who shows a fine faculty for discovering 
the wickets’ most dangerous spots. At intervals a long 
hop will find a less sensitive billet than its predecessors 
have done, and hit the stumps, when the entire numerical 
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strength of the club will rush at the relieved batsman to 
unstrap his solitary pad. Since he fastened it on a great 
thing has happened. He has been introduced to Cricket, 
and, if ever in after life he should go to the bad or take 
in the Sporting Times, it will be entirely his own fault. 

It occurs to no one to doubt Cricket’s own innocence, 
We have even seen her brought forward as an example at 
Exeter Hall, and patted encouragingly upon the head by a 
Rural Dean. The ladies on the platform whisper one 
another that the Dean’s feelings towards Cricket were 
once of a less fatherly nature. ‘‘ Quite an infatuation, my 
dear; but of course it was not allowed to go on. His 
relations would not hear of it. In a young man with his 
prospects it would have been simple madness. They say 
that he felt the separation very much, but that she was not 
affected at all.” A likely enough story, and not without 
its suggestion of pathos. 

What is perhaps the greatest of Cricket’s conquests 
has been chronicled in the papers quite recently. She has 
been setting her flannel cap at the educational experts of 
the London County Council. Dr. William Garnett has 
succumbed hopelessly. He is convinced that Cricket is 
the very party with whom a prudent schoolmaster 
should enter into an honourable alliance.. She would 
be able to give an eye to the boys’ morals, help in the 
science teaching of the school, and be to the pupils 
generally ‘‘a classical, commercial, mathematical, philo- 
sophical, and trigonometrical friend.” It was the Manual 
Teachers’ Association that the Doctor selected as his con- 
fidant. Sir Philip Magnus explained the object of this 
Society. It was ‘‘ that children shou!d be taught directly, 
by actual contact with things, rather than indirectly 
through words.” [‘* W-i-n, win, d-ce-r, der, winder, a 
casement. When the boy knows this out of a book, he 
goes and does it.”—Extract from an address on the 
principles of pedagogics by Wackford Squeers, Esq., of 
Dotheboys.| Then followed Dr. Garnett : ‘A great part 
of the moral training to be derived from wood or metal 
work was similar to that gained on the cricket field. It 
was good to learn early in life that mistakes were 
irreparable.” Should the hardness of the youthful heart 
be able to resist the mollient influence of working in wood 
and metal, Dr. Garnett, no doubt, will arrange that 
Cricket shall be engaged to assist these moral agencies. 
Her classes in ethics, we predict, will be the merest farce. 
The boys will not pay the slightest attention to their 
lesson ‘‘that mistakes are irreparable” (how about un- 
accepted chances ?), and will be making eyes all the time 
at their teacher, who, for her part, will not dream of 
teaching anything except devotion to herself. 

How it would scandalise all the good people witl 
whom Cricket has carried on her demure anti-gambols— 
Sunday-school superintendents, technical experts, and the 
whole crowd—to be told upon what it is that she depends 
for her support! The truth is that Cricket is nothing more 
or less than the keeper of a licensed gaming saloon. You 
are not allowed to put money on the table (at least not in 
the public saloon, the only one we have ever visited), but 
you may risk almost anything else. There is an inner 
room, denied to all but a very select few, where the stakes 
are tremendous—reputation, the good opinion of the half- 
penny press, and even livelihood itself hanging sometimes 
upon a single throw. Even outside the play is not low. 
Men risk the respect of their friends for the chance of 
winning their admiration—their own happiness for the 
possibility of gaining an ecstasy. A City clerk will stake 
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a Bank holiday upon the accident of a moment, and the 
entire pleasure and profit of his summer vacation on the 
rolling of a dozen balls. The room is insufferably 
crowded, but the door is constantly opening and ad- 
mitting crowds of clamorous schoolboys. Old players 
are crushed under the table by the pressure from behind. 
Eager youths leap into their seats and the game goes 
on, Cricket presiding over the scene as unmoved as a 
plaster god. 

‘“‘ Well,”’ some one will say, ‘‘and what is the harm? ” 
Possibly none, we reply ; but we perceive an incongruity. 
If Cricket would renounce her réle of lay preacher (quite 
a recent one, be it remarked), we should have nothing to 
say. We might even be persuaded to visit her establish- 
ment, and risk a little at the tables ourselves. 

B. A. CLARKE. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


Tue British public has odd methods of evincing its love of 
birds, and of late years, monstrous as it may appear, the 
nightingale has become a favourite pet. At the Crystal 
Palace show, held in mid-February, there was a special 
class for it. Philomel was put in a cage, judged for points, 
ticketed with a price, and ranged with robins, bullfinches, 
skylarks, linnets, and other victims of the same depraved 
taste. It was a sorry spectacle. The little brown bird, 
excited with the chirruping and warbling going on around, 
pecked furiously at the wire or made a poor attempt to 
sing. Yet even amid that babel of home and foreign birds 
no one could help remarking the richness and beauty that 
distinguished his tones from the rest. We have little faith 
in the effect of any exhortation directed to those capable 
of the enormity of imprisoning a migrant, and taking 
pleasure in the descant of a caged nightingale; but the 
bleakness of the Crystal Palace in February emphasised 
the beauty of the bird’s natural surroundings. 

He arrives here in April, and is in fall song during 
May, the most exquisite of English months. Listening 
to him the other day at a favourite haunt, I could not get 
out of my mind the Crystal Palace show, with its grabbing 
bird-dealers and bargain-hunters, its old-maidish connois- 
seurs and cruelty disguised as love. The place was by an 
elongated pond, on which the young water-lily leaves 
already are floating, and early breeding moorhens were 
swimming with their broods—fluffy, dusky, animated balls 
of down. From one edge a sloping park stretches away, 
set with elm and chestnut trees, tenderly green with the 
first foliage. The grass, also young and green, is brushed 
with white daisies. Along the brink are snowy crab-apple 
trees in blossom, and great hawthorns just breaking into 
bloom, white bud and green leaf blending into a delicate 
grey. Over the sward the swallows are ‘‘ chasing them- 
selves at their own sweet will” ; cuckoos, with something 
of a hawk’s carriage, but lacking that bird’s bold and 
vigorous flight, fly from tree to tree, male chasing female, 
and shouting his bell-like cry to her. All the while, so 
high as to be nearly invisible, three or four larks, from as 
many different points, are showering their fresh and re- 
joicing song. To sit on a fallen tree and look over the 
Water with its lilies, to the park with its daisies, and at 
the same time to hear those g’ai and passionate notes, is 
to drink in the very spirit of the English spring. 

It is not the landscape, however, which the nightingale 
affects. On the hither side of the pond is a plantation of 
dark-looking yews, and behind these a kind of wilderness 
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or shrubbery, so thick and moist that only here and there 
are a few open spots, some azure with blue bells, others a 
white glitter of anemones, while the less conspicuous 
violet blooms round the stems of trees and scarcely raises 
its stalk above the witherings of last year. To the dark 
recesses of this undergrowth, rich in the caterpillars on 
which he feeds, the nightingale comes every year. All 
day long, as well as all night long, his voice sounds from 
the low bushes. A perfect clamour of bird-music is rising 
all round. The thrush from some topmost spray, the 
blackbird from the brake whistle clear and loud, the chiff- 
chaff grinds out his dissyllabic song, the chaffinch his brief 
stanza, the robin his tender fluting, a hundred others each 
his separate lay, but the nightingale is the most dis- 
tinguished of all. Among birds it is probable that the 
cuckoo is the least passionate. His food is not plentiful, 
and his soul is divided between love and hunger. He 
sings a brief tune, indulges in no prolonged courtship, has 
no care for his progeny, and altogether reduces his pro- 
genitive duties to their lowest terms. The nightingale is 
at the other extreme. If you listen to him at night, and 
carefully abstain from reading into his notes those human 
emotions with which poets have endowed them, the arrest- 
ing'characteristic of Philomel’ssongis its throbbing passion. 

The very appearance of the bird—alert, eager, fearless 
—as from a dim retreat he pours out his melody, is 
suggestive of desire. And as often happens, the maddest 
lover becomes the most devoted parent. The nightingale 
makes a careless nest on the ground; it may easily be 
mistaken for a heap of willow leaves and rubbish; but no 
bird is more solicitous of the welfare of its young. Indeed, 
allits habits point to a nature of rare constancy. The 
cuckoo wanders from grove to grove, and from love to 
love, mating with each but for a moment ; the nightingale 
so regularly returns to the same station that his appear- 
ance beyond certain well-marked boundaries is chronicled 
as anevent. Indeed, there are many who are incredulous 
when the assertion is made that this bird has even been 
heard north of the Humber. Nature does not work on 
such rigid cast-iron lines, and of many authenticated cases 
of the nightingale appearing far from its usual habitat I will 
mention two. One is on the authority of Lady Margaret 
Cameron of Lochiel, whose memorandum is dated Ach- 
nacary, and says: ‘‘A nightingale was heard for three 
weeks, and also seen during the month of June, 1889. 
Thermometer go° in the shadein May. Very hot all May, 
June, and July, but cold and wet in the south and east of 
England.” The second is from the Vale of Whittingham, 
in Northumberland. In May, 1893, it having been re- 
ported in a Newcastle paper that a bird, supposed to be a 
nightingale, had been heard, a well-known local naturalist, 
Mr. George Bolam, of Berwick-on-Tweed, being near 
Whittingham, walked over for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the truth. He reported: ‘‘I have not the 
slightest doubt in pronouncing it a genuine nightingale.” 
The same year the bird nested in the grounds of a friend 
of the writer’s in Glendale. 

In this case, however, the exception only proves the 
rule. The more closely the nightingale is studied, the 
more apparent it will become that, underlying the fanciful 
myths and legends of which it has been made the subject, 
underlying the fantasies and vagaries of extravagant and 
ill-informed poets, there was a sure instinct which did not 
err in fixing upon this bird as the emblem of tenderness 
and passion and constancy. He is the truest lover as well 
as the finest musician of his kind. P. A. G. 
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STRAND THEATRE. 
Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, EDWARD LYTTON’S Comanee in the Farcical Comedy, 
“THE J.P.” Preceded at 8.15 by ELAINE. MATINEES Wednesdays and Satur- 
days at 3.—Box-office open ro to 4 and during Performance. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mils, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &c. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. oo? Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. Esmond, H. B. Irving, H. H. Vincent, J. D. Beveridge, 
A. Royston, R. Loraine, R. G. Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry ; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Collier, M. A. Victor, Ida Molesworth, Fay Davis. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Henry Lowenfeld. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15.5 MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
LA POUPEE, Old-fashioned Comic Opera by Maurice Ordonneau and Arthur Sturgess. 
Music by Edmond Audran, Second Year. Messrs. Courtice Pounds, Norman Salmond, 
Fred Storey, Martin Adeson, Cheesman, Conway, Dixon, Donald, and Willie Edouin. 
Mdmes. Adelaide Newton, Gwen Powell, Beatrice Jeffreys, Salisbury, Turner, Wildey, 
and Jessie Huddleston. Doors open at 7 45. Box Office (Mr. Watts), 10 to 9. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
A. and S. Gatti, Sole Lessees and Managers. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, THE FRENCH MAID. 388th 
Performance. Messrs. Richard Green, George Mudie, Wyndham Guise, Murray King, 
H. O. Clarey, Barton de Solla, Percy Percival, J. W. Macdonald, and Joseph Wilson. 
Mesdames Louie Pounds, Alice Barth, Lillie Pounds, Hilda Jeffreys, and Kate Cutler. 

MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2.30. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare. 

TO-NIGHT, ard EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, THE MASTER, A new and 
original Comedy in three acts, by G. Stuart Ogilvie. Mr. John Hare. Miss 
Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis). Preceded at 8, by WHEN GEORGE THE FOURTH 
WAS KING. Doors open 7.30. MATINEE (in lieu of Evening Performance), 
SATURDAY NEXT and EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. Box Office (Mr. A. R. 
Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2,614 (Gerrard), 


GAIETY. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Edwardes. EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock 
(doors open at 7.40), Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES'S New Production, A RUNAWAY 
GIRL, by Seymour Hicks and Harry Nicholls. Lyrics by Aubrey Hopwood and 
Harry Greenbank. Music by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton. Box-office open daily 
from ro till6. MATINEE SATURDAY next, at 2 (doors open 1.40). 


























THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE BEAUTY STONE 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s only serious rival is himself. When 
he produces a new work, it has to face the solid phalanx 
of past successes, and the odds against it are heavy when 
one considers the doctrine of probabilities in regard to the 
long run of popularity which he has enjoyed at the Savoy. 
Now he has reached the point of a new departure at that 
theatre, and it is to be feared that the change of style comes 
too late. For ‘‘ The Beauty Stone,” produced on May 28, 
is not a comic opera; it is a ‘‘romantic musical drama,” 
a style of work which evidently is ungrateful to Sir Arthur. 
Farther back, when he had the public at his heels, there 
was an opportunity for the thin end of the wedge, for the 
opening up of the way from comic opera to pure ‘‘ opéra 
comique.” To-day the public know the composer's style 
too well to accept as Sullivanesque anything far removed 
from ‘‘The Mikado” or ‘The Gondoliers.” Perhaps 
‘* Princess Ida” came highest in musical style ; but in any 
case this week-old work is not Sullivan, nor Savoy, nor 
anybody nor anything in particular. 

To be sure, there is a sweet flavour of romance in the 
theme, and in the hands of Humperdinck, a master in the 
handling of fairy-tale, the story might have outrun the 
success of ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel” or of ‘‘ Kénigskinder” : 
but the delicate flower that might have been presented to 
us was so forced and watered by the authors (one asks 
what Mr. Pinero is doing in that galley) that quite a 
sturdy melodramatic shrub has been reared. There is too 
much drama—we want more romance, and less ‘‘ opera.” 
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The story of a magic stone, which conferred beauty 
and subsequent misery on its possessor, is one which 
might have been allowed to have proceeded on most 
simple lines without a padding only too palpable. And the 
chance for music was Sir Arthur’s very own. This time 
he has missed it completely. He has been top-hampered 
by the unvocal lines of the librettists, who have striven to 
be poetical, who have ignored, if they ever knew, the fact 
that lines to be sung must come trippingly, and with an 
unconsciousness and directness. They seem to have 
aimed at broken rhythm without realising what rhythm 
for music means. 

The feeling about the music is one of disappointment 
Surely Sir Arthur never penned a more threadbare score! 
It was not necessary for him to have gone back on his. 
old lilts and cunning touches of melody; but if he was 
aiming at a style more pretentious than comic opera, he 
might have provided a score which was something else 
than a mere accompaniment. In the first act the 
Devil’s music was characteristic and novel, and in the 
slight prelude to Act III. there was some show of 
orchestration ; but the colour of the rest of the work was 
monotonous and uninteresting. Even the Eastern music 
in the second act, where the composer must have felt his 
chance, was bad Bizet, and the pageantry music lacked 
glow and warmth. On the whole, the work is far beneath 
anything that Sir Arthur has ever written ; and if we may 
quote from one of his earliest libretti, it is a case of 
‘* skim-milk masquerading as cream.” 

As a spectacle the play is worthy of the highest praise. 
Mr. Telbin’s scenery is wholly admirable, and the theatre 
is well worthy of a visit for the sake of the costumes alone, 
which are miracles of design carried out in the most 
perfect taste. London audiences have never been shown 
anything so novel, and while a ‘‘ Kernoozer ” may perhaps 
cavil at the armour, it is still beautifully decorative and a 
delight to the eye. 

For the cast, the honours are safe with Miss Ruth 
Vincent, who, as a cripple girl, was touchingly pathetic 
and strangely beautiful. Mr. Passmore was a grotesquely 
medizval Devil, and Miss Pauline Joran a most alluring 
Eastern girl. The American recruits, respectively a tenor 
and baritone, scarcely justified, in voice at least, the parts 
which they filled. 

W. F. S. W. 


THE HERETIC 


IN the execution of my office of Secretary to the Inquisitors of 
the Holy Office in this city of Antwerp, I have curiously observed 
the workings of heresy. And that which I remark above all is 
the incredible foolishness of the heretic—a thing which must surely 
give pause to the least reflective. For, zprimis, how should a 
common man be wiser than the old, ancient Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, grounded upon the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles? 
But these sectaries delight to make liars of God’s saints ; and, 
although the force of their scattered regiments lies wholly in im- 
pious denial, they still hope to prevail against the ordered legions 
of Holy Church. So it is, in that disorderly army, that an uncon- 
sidered chance often delivers me your heretic bound into the hancs 
of his enemies. 

Such an event is well exampled in the particular affair of 
Gerard Ogier, the pestilent preacher, which I will relate. It 
happened in October, in the year 1564, and began in this wise. 
Upon a frosty evening, when I was sitting alone in my chamber, 


my servant came to me, saying that one Margaret Houyuet desired 
to speak with me. (In my position a man can never be private-) 
The said Margaret Houyuet coming in, | perceived a tall and 
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meagre woman, with great eyes of a black lustre. Her lips made 
a scarlet thread in her face, which narrowed swiftly upon a peaked 
chin. She stood silent, and under the shadow of her black hood 
her eyes held me. I inquired of her what was her business. 

“ Honourable Master Secretary,” she made reply, “they tell 
me it is to you I must come to get a malignant heretic taken ?” 

I answered that she did right to come to me, and sat down 
to my desk to note her replies to my interrogations. Name, 
Margaret Houyuet; unmarried; age, thirty-seven ; occupation, 
maker of bonnets. Native to this city? Native of Bruges, but 
dwelling in this city for fifteen years past. Desires to deliver to 
the Holy Office one Gerard Ogier, lately sent from England to 
disseminate pestilent doctrine. 

Further interrogated upon the doings of the said Gerard Ogier, 
Margaret Houyuet designated sufficient to have burned the said 
Gerard Ogier seven times over. ‘You have, then, the proper 
hatred towards the new religion,” I observed, when I had done with 
my questions. She regarded meas though she understood not my 
words. I repeated them. ‘The new religion?” said she. ‘“ The 
new religion is all one with a harlot—a painted harlot.” 

I knew not what to think of her; but with women, one cannot 
always comprehend. “ And thus, in the zeal of virtue,” said I, “you 
spied upon this man?” “Thus and thus . . . and to gain the blood- 
money,” the deponent answered. Upon that, I wrote an order for 
the statutory reward, to be paid upon the condemnation of the said 
Ogier, and gave it to the woman. She looked upon it as one looks 
who cannot read. ‘What is the sum)?” she asked. ‘ Twenty- 
five florins.” Margaret Houyuet kneeled down beside the hearth, 
lit the paper at the flame, watched it twist and blacken in her 
fingers and wither into air, and dropped the last fragment on the 
tiles. I regarded her steadfastly, holding my peace. The times 
were troubled, and distemper was much in the air. Perchance 
Margaret Houyuet was lunatic, and there was no Gerard Ogier in 
the world. The fire whispered in the silence, and I heard the 
Cathedral chimes ringing without, far and high and thin, “I 
have heard the bells ring to the tune of one plain-song for many 
ayear ... and the Jews bought a field with Iscariot his money,” 
said Margaret Houyuet, gazing upon me with a countenance 
illegible. “A green field, shuddering in the wind, all specked 
with shadows ... flying shadows.” She got to her feet, and I 
saw a bright spot, reflected from the candle-flame, gleam in each 
ofhereyes. ‘God keep you, honourable Master Secretary,” said 
Margaret Houyuet, and she went out. 

The same night I had Gerard Ogier brought into the prison. 
He was a man of large stature, with yellow locks and the face of 
asheep. The next day he was put to the question ; and so soon 
as his sinews cracked he began to confess all. Sixteen years 
since he had broken from the monastery of the Benedictines at 
Bruges. Thence he fled into England. Of a certainty he did 
deny the Miracle of the Host. Latterly he had returned to the 
Netherlands to preach the reformed doctrines ; and so forth, and 
much more to the same end. Whereupon, the judge of the 
tribunal delivered sentence that the prisoner should be burned 
alive. (Without doubt a person roasting quick at the stake pre- 
sents a melancholy spectacle to the humane; but how should 
ruth be shown towards one who would wantonly persuade a 
whole nation into the flaming jaws of hell ?) 

On the third day after the condemnation, the fire was prepared 
in the market-place ; and thither I accompanied the magistrates, 
the executioner, and the men-at-arms with the prisoner, as sorted 
with my duty. The streets were thronged with the turbulent 
populace ; heads looked forth of every window ; the air was 
full of a furious clamour; and as we drew near to the 
market-place, the people with one voice began to chant 
the One Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm. De profundis clamavi 

..the great sound rolled like the sea; not a man of us 
but feared his death-song in that hour. But the halberdiers 
flinched not; and the fanatic Ogier, naked to his shirt, was 
presently bound to his stake, high above the mob upona pile of 
faggots mixed with straw and pitch, with a chain fastened about 
his middle and a leathern collar choking him. One thrust a torch 
into the pile, the flames sprang up, and the people, with a great 
roaring cry, pressed upon the soldiers and fought with them. 
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Whereupon the executioner, fearing a rescue, leaped upon the 
faggots and stabbed the prisoner to the heart, thrice. But the 
halberdiers drove back the people ; from where I stood, I saw the 
bright steel reddened ; and the mob, seeing that their man was 
dead, presently drew off. We left the fire as it was, the flames 
busily climbing, and a dusky pillar of smoke overhanging the open 
square ; for the soldiers durst not then remove the body. 

Very early the next morning, before the city was astir, I went 
with a sergeant and a file of halberdiers to take away the corse. 
The fog of dawn hung low upon the dripping roofs, and the 
jingling chimes of the Cathedral fell muffled upon the ear, as we 
came into the solitary market-place. The scorched and tattered 
body of the heretic drooped upon the blackened stake ; and sitting 
in the ashes beneath, with her chin in her hands, was the woman 
Margaret Houyuet. Her eyes peered through the veil of her long 
black hair, which was all sprinkled over with ashes. Seeing us 
draw near, she rose, and went a little way off, and stood still in the 
dusk shadow while the soldiers wound the body of Gerard Ogier 
in a sheet, and laid it upon a hand-bier, and set the burden on 
their shoulders. The woman followed us, like a stray dog, all the 
way to the riverside ; where, at a point below the town, the boat 
was moored. She stood watching, while the bier was laid in the 
fore part of the boat, and the men took their places; and her 
face was the face of a soul in torment, such an one as I have often 
had opportunity to observe, in my employment. Seeing myself 
about to embark, Margaret Houyuet came towards me, twisting 
her hands together. 

“Good my lord, for the love of God, let me come into the 
boat,” said she. “For the love of God and the Mother of God, 
hinder me not, honourable Master Secretary.” 

I told her I could not grant her request, and commanded her 
togohence. But she kneeled down—that strange woman all white 
with ashes, and covered with her snaky hair—and would have 
clasped my knees, while she besought me in a weeping voice. 

‘“* Give the woman her will, Honourable ; we shall all be over- 
looked else,” quoth the sergeant. “Surely she hath the Eye.” 

Willing to see the end, I yielded, and bade her to go in the 
boat if she listed. Whereupon the woman stepped nimbly across 
the thwarts and sat down over against the bier. The men 
put off into mid-stream, while one fastened with ropes a great 
stone at the head, and another at the foot, of the corse. The mist 
hung so thick about us that we glided beneath a moving dome of 
vapour ; and jangling thin and high, like a spray of beaten silver, 
I heard the falling chimes of the Cathedral tower. Margaret 
Houyuet sat twisting a green kerchief about her wrists, and draw- 
ing fast a knot with her teeth. The men presently held their oars, 
in order that the body might be committed to the flowing water, 
according to our custom in these affairs. Then the woman got to 
her feet, and stood with her bound hands in front of her, the men 
looking at her sidelong. 

“Hearken,” said Margaret Houyuet, addressing me, “hearken, 
honourable Master Secretary. . . . Men are vile beasts, all. Yet 
this poor carrion”—she gently touched the breast of the corse 
with her bound hands, and stopped for a moment. Again, in the 
silence, the bells chimed, far and faint. ‘Ay, I hear you!” said 
Margaret Houyuet. ‘He was a tall man,” went on the woman, 
“and he was mine. He was my man. He broke his monk’s. 
vows to come to me—and very long ago we dwelt together 
in Bruges city. But the new religion whispered in his ears day 
and night, and plucked his sleeve, and called him out of dark 
places, and he went away. ... and after many years he came 
back, and when he saw me—when he saw me, he railed upon 
me in the street, and drove me from him. Before the Mother of 
God, honourable Master Secretary, this is truth.” 

She turned swiftly and flung herself upon the body with a little 
cry, slipped the loop of her arms over the stone at its head, clasping 
the shoulders, and rose to her feet. The swaddled shape rose with 
her, cinctured with her arms, and before a hand might be lifted, 
the living and the dead plunged into the flowing water, and sank 
before our eyes. 

Thus, betrayed into the hands of the Holy Office by his own 
foolishness, which leaped out upon him after fifteen years, perished 
this fool heretic. L. COPE CORNFORD. 
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FINANCE 
RUSSIA AND THE NEW FINANCIAL DIPLOMACY 


It is quite time that our statesmen and politicians aroused 
themselves to a clear apprehension of what has long been 
patent to those whose commercial interests lie in the 
direction of the Far East—namely, that active as may 
have been the policy of the ‘‘ mailed fist” in China, it has 
been more than equalled by the policy of the ‘‘ power of 
the purse.” ; 

We seem to remember a time when that particular 
power might have been considered as synonymous with 
British influence. In the present instance, however, it is 
Russia, and not this country, which has for long past 
been so successfully wielding the power of the purse, first 
in the Northern and latterly in the more Southerly portions 
of the Chinese Empire. 

In some respects, perhaps, the attitude taken up by 
the Zimes with regard to our conflicting interests with 
Russia in the future opening up of China has been un- 
necessarily bellicose, and in some respects even unfair to 
Russia herself—unfair in the sense of assuming actual 
hostile intentions on the part of the Government in that 
country. But in drawing attention to the manner in 
which Russia, through financial agencies, is gradually 
but surely acquiring a supreme voice in the control, not 
merely of territories, but over the most important rail- 
road systems of the country, the Z/mes well expresses a 
note of warning, which will be, at least, appreciated by 
the numbers in England who have commercial interests at 
stake, even if our Ministers themselves should fail to 
recognise the real danger which is threatening the future 
ot British trade with China. 

Briefly stated, the policy so successfully pursued by 
Russia in the past and the policy which is in active 
Operation at the present time, is that of making loans 
(and with a lavish hand too), directly or indirectly, to the 
Chinese Government, or to railway corporations. The 
merest glance at the modus operandi of the operations 
will suffice to reveal their significance. 

When dealing, some months ago, with the general 


| question of Chinese finance, we noted how at an early 
| stage of China’s impecuniosity (occasioned by the heavy 


war indemnity to Japan), Russia advanced the sum of 


| £16,000,000, and thus secured a claim upon the Customs 
_ duties prior to that secured by all succeeding loans. In 


this transaction the official hand of the Government was 


_ not hidden in any way, principal and interest being actually 


guaranteed by the Russian Government, the money being 
almost entirely raised in France. 

In the case of the opening up of railways, however, 
more subtle methods have been employed for obtaining 
the desired control. As the Zimes puts it, the loans to 


| certain of these railway companies have been made 


‘‘ neither by private firms nor by public companies, but by 


'the Russian State under the transparent alias of the 


OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
nd the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together | : ‘ 
atest Mz a _ bia | creation of the Russo-Chinese Bank was well timed (1896) 


Russo-Chinese Bank.” The very creation of this ‘‘ alias” 
is an indication of the astuteness and far-sightedness of 
Russian policy. Recognising the important part which 
finance was to play in the opening up of China, the 


' so as to further the schemes of the Russian Government. 


Had it been known that railway after railway was re- 
ceiving direct financial assistance from the Russian 
| Government, and that, moreover, such advances were 
being made upon terms which gave that Government the 
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right of foreclosure with every possibility of obtaining a 
supreme control over the railways so mortgaged, sus- 
picion would the more easily have been aroused, and the 
British Government, perhaps (a big perhaps) have been 
moved to see to it that districts peculiar to its own sphere 
of trade relations were not thus threatened by Russian 
control—for that is what it amounts to. The Russo- 
Chinese Bank has fulfilled its purpose admirably; the 
loans advanced by it to Chinese railways are probably 
enormous, and inasmuch as its capital is confined to the 
modest amount of Rs. 9,000,000, it is not difficult to guess 
whence the funds have been provided to enable it to thus 
act the part of financial benefactor to Chinese enterprise. 

We are merely concerned here with the financial aspect 
of the question, and must, therefore, refer our readers 
elsewhere to discover the many indications that these 
railways so assisted by Russian capital have been laid 
down in routes most calculated to favourably affect 
Russian interests and to have the reverse effect upon 
British trade. From an able article in the Zimes of the 
31st ult. it will also be seen that the railways are by no 
means confined to Northern China,; but extend into the 
Yang-tze region itself, in which our interests have been 
stated to be absolutely secured. 

The point on which we would lay stress here is that 
all this has so far been accomplished by the cleverly and 
adroitly manipulated power of the purse, and may be 
characterised as a ‘‘ new diplomacy.” But how comes it 
that such opportunities have been allowed to slip through 
the fingers of British capitalists ? Granted that our system 
of government, differing as it does from the Russian 
autocracy, renders it impossible for the Government to act 
in the same way as financiers direct ; was it not well within 
the sphere of our Consuls to have kept the Government, 
and through them the country, more thoroughly alive to 
what was going forward? Quite recently we drew atten- 
tion to the important coal concessions recently secured by 
the Pekin Syndicate—a group composed almost entirely of 
British capitalists—and that concession probably might 
have been representative of many similar achievements 
had our commercial interests been more closely watched 
during the last two or three critical years of development 
in China. 

Commerce, it has been said, is the very life blood of this 
nation. Is it, then, too much to demand that the Govern- 
ment to which we look to defend us from ‘all assaults of 
our enemies” shall more rigorously include within their 
vigil, assaults of any and every kind made upon our com- 
mercial interests ? 


FINANCIAL PROSPECTS 


WitH Bank Rate down to 3 per cent., and money offered from: 


hand to hand at 1} per cent., it is not surprising that the Stock 
Exchange should have been moved to “ put up” prices during the 
past week. We say “ put up,” for at present the public have not 
really commenced to deal with any freedom, and the movements 
which have recently taken place are mostly in response to opera- 
tions on the part of those who are expecting the public to come in 
a little later on. The ease in money is, of course, mainly due to 
the rapid disbursement of the Japanese funds at the Bank of 
England. Cash has been lent direct to the market by Japan, 
while the purchase by that Government, a week ago, of £2,500,000 
Indian Treasury Bills has also brought money, more or less, out 
of the Bank into the open market. 


It will not do, though, to disregard the fact that gold is once 
more in strong demand, certainly for Russia, and we believe also 
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for Japan. The Bank of England is doing all that it can to divert 
arrivals of the metal to its own store by way of bidding against the 
market, and should these efforts fail, it is not unlikely that other 
means may be taken by that establishment to reassert its control 
upon the open market. 


Speculation at the moment largely centres in the market for 
American and Canadian railway securities. In both of these 
markets dealings have widened considerably during the past week 
or two, many of the dealers in the Mining Market having deserted 
a forlorn cause and come into the American Market. For the 
most part the buying of American shares has, however, been of a 
professional kind mainly initiated from New York, where the 
existence of the war with Spain appears powerless to check the 
confidence of speculators for the rise. Operators here show a 
more timid, or, properly speaking, a more cautious attitude and a 
tendency to take short profits is apparent. 


In the case of Canadian Railways, and notably Grand Trunk of 
Canada stocks, the feeling has been one of great confidence, which 
up to the present is thoroughly justified by all reports of the 
trade of Canada and the results of the weekly traffic receipts of the 
railways. Our readers will remember that we have consistently 
favoured the continuance of the upward movement in Grand 
Trunk stocks. We have not hesitated to do so, because our 
opinion has not been based upon any question of mere market 
operations, but upon the prospects of the line itself. The April 
revenue statement just issued is even better than we should have 
been inclined to forecast, a gross increase of £29,000 being offset 
by an increase of only £6,000 in expenses. Thus for the four 
months ended April 30 the net increase in revenue on 
the entire system exceeds £110,000, With the interest on the 
guaranteed stock thus assured, and every reasonable prospect of 
a distribution at the end of the year on the first and second 
Preferences, it is not surprising that the market should have 
become active once again. It must be remembered now, how- 
ever, that to a considerable extent this element of bull speculation 
is discounting the future, and at any further material advance in 
prices holders will do well—to sell ?—well, that is against .the 
policy of these columns to indicate—but they will certainly do 
well to remember that the Preference stocks of the Company, 
however full of bright possibilities, cannot yet be regarded as 
coming within the category of zzvestment securities. 


The issue of the City of Capetown loan was well timed. 
Coinciding as it did with the break in money rates, and bearing 
in mind the public appetite for good Colonial securities, it is not 
surprising that the loan should have been applied for two and a 
half times over, while the minimum price of issue (99) was so far 
exceeded that tenders at £100 os. 6d. received only 50 per cent. 


Many of the leading newspapers of Thursday morning contained 
many columns setting forth the meeting at which the reconstruction 
of the West Australian Market Trust was agreed to. It is probably 
unnecessary to assume that the remuneration received by such 
papers for the insertion of the meeting was considerable. Other- 
wise why should such publicity be given to the renewed lease of 
life to a concern the existence of which is of doubtful value either 
to the welfare of the Stock Exchange or to the general public? 


One of the most interesting Foreign Office reports has just 
been issued. Prepared by Mr. A. H. Lay, Assistant Japanese 
Secretary at Tokio, it shows that the total foreign trade of Japan 
for 1897 amounted to £39,411,857—imports to the value of 

22,843,451, and exports valued at £16,568,406. Compared with 
the figures for 1896, the imports show an increase of £4,075,294, 
the exports one of £3,769,190. The British Empire claims no less 
than £11,244,313 under Imports—Great Britain alone supplies 
£6,813,152—neither the United States nor China, the two next on 
the list, reaching three millions. Under Exports the tale is quite 
different. The British Empire takes 44,404,023, the United 
States £5,325,571, France £2,662,323, and China £2,165,825. 
Altogether, our figures are over 15 millions, against the States’ 
eight, China’s five, France’s three, and Germany’s two millions. 
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“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE!” 
CHAMBERLAIN STRIKES THE POPULAR CHORD. 
Yes! And Jack Canuck’s the conneciinglink! 


ANOTHER excellent cartoon by Mr. Bengough—which, like the 
above, appears in the Toronto G/oée—represents the interior of the 
establishment of “Salisbury & Co., Outfitters to the Colonies.” 
“ All kinds of Governors-General supplied” runs one shop-sign, 
and this conversation takes place between Jack Canuck, who 
holds a bit of Gordon plaid in his hand, and Mr. Shopman 
Salisbury :— 


Jac’ Canuck.—Mr. Salisbury, I want the new governor you send 
me to !e as near as possible to this pattern. I’ve found it good 
stuff; wears well! 

Salisbury.—Ah! but it’s rare, sir, rare. 
best I can for you. 


However, Till do the 


Lady Aberdeen paid a touching tribute to Mr. Gladstone at 
Ottawa the other day. “I dare not,” she said, “speak much of 
fr. and Mrs. Gladstone, for my husband and I have ever felt our- 
selves almost adopted children in their house. They are associated 
with the memories of us both in childhood—they were friends of 
both our parents—and Mr. Gladstone has often said to us that 
Lord Aberdeen’s grandfather—the Premier—was the one states- 
man of his earliest years whom he loved. And as time went on 
our lives became more and more closely associated with theirs, 
both from a public and a private standpoint. We spent our.last 
night in the Old Country beneath their roof, and when I went 
home last year it was to Hawarden that I went first after landing 
as a matter of course.” 


Life was to Mr. Giadstone—Lady Aberdeen went on to say— 
a mission. “ How often have we seen him come into a room 
where some subject was being discussed lightly and flippantly, 
and by his mere entrance all was changed. One of the earliest 
things I remember him saying which made an impression on me 
was when on a visit to my father’s house in the Highlands. He 
was one day at tea with us in the schoolroom, and as he left the 
room he turned to us children and said :—‘ You must pray for 
me—there are some bishops to be appointed—pray for me.” And 
in some of his latest letters to me, when speaking of some political 
question, he wrote :—‘ What we want is more prayer, more prayer.’ 
Duty, duty, duty, in all he did or said, and under all circumstances, 
was his first thought. His watchword was indeed ‘Faithful unto 
death.” 


It is told of the late Professor Blackie that some little time 
before his death he met Mr. Gladstone at Pitlochry, and the pair 
discussed their years. “ Yes,” said Blackie, “there were three 
great men born in 1809—Blackie, Gladstone, and Tennyson.” A 
twinkle appeared in the old Parhamentary eye. “Ah!” said 
Gladstone, “ but Tennyson wouldn’t thank you for including him 
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in our set. We are far too noisy for him.” There were, however, 
other great men born in the same year as these three—namely, 
Edward FitzGerald, Mende!ssohn, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Lord Houghton, and Charles Darwin, as well as 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, who died last Sunday. 


There is, of course, tough work in Cuba before General Miles 
and his United Siates army, but it isa mistake to belittle that anny 
as many in Englanddo. Mr. George Kennan is no mean judge, for 
he has seen much of the world’s armies, and, writing from Tampa, 
Florida, he has been giving the New York public his impressions, 
The army for Cuba, he says, consists of ten or twelve thousand 
men, all regulars, and includes an adequate force of cavalry and 
ten fine batteries of field artillery. It is encamped in an extensive 
forest of large but scattered pine-trees, about a mile from Tampa. 
“It is manifestly a camp of veterans; and although its dirty, 
weather-beaten tents are pitched here and there without any 
attempt at regularity of arrangement, and its camp equipage, 
cooking utensils, and weapons are piled or stacked between the 
tents in a somewhat disorderly fashion, as if thrown about at 
random, one sees that the irregularity and disorder are only 
apparent, and are really the irregularity and disorder of knowledge 
and experience gained by long and varied service in the field.” 


Of course, there are enough war-correspondents to form a 
battalion all to themselves. Nearly every leading journal has in 
Tampa and Key West a staff of six or eight of its best men under 
the direction of a war-correspondent-in-chiéf, and at least halfa 
dozen papers in New York and Chicago keep two or three fast 
despatch-boats, ready at a moment’s notice to carry a trained 
observer to the coast of Cuba, or to any place of interest within a 
radius of five hundred miles. The Mew York Herald pays the 
Western Union Telegraph Company fifty dollars an hour for a 
special leased wire between New York and Key West, and it has 
just set up in the Jatter place and in Tampa newly invented long- 
distance photo-telegraph instruments, by means of which its artist 
can transmit a finished picture to the home office every twenty 
minutes, while at the same time the text to accompany the picture 
is going forward on the other side of the duplexed wire. The 
other papers cannot afford to be less busy. 


Just at present, according to Mr. Kennan, the favourite exploit 
of the more daring newspaper men is to land on the coast of Cuba 
in the night, push into the interior on foot, join the insurgents, 
spend a few days with them, and then return to some point on the 
coast previously agreed upon, where their despatch-boats meet 
them, pick them up, and bring them back to Key West. Among 
the adventurers who have attempted this feat is an English war- 
correspondent, whose name is not given. 


French sympathy is not kept entirely for the Spaniards. Miss 
Barton, of the Red Cross Society, has just received a draft for 
twenty five thousand francs from the National Red Cross of 
France as evidence of its fraternal sympathy and desire to 
aid the American Red Cross in its Cuban work. This is as it 
should be. 


“Britain not England” once more! Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
it seems, has asked the redoubtable Mr. Theodore Napier to 
furnish him with all the instances he can find of the official use, 
between 1707 and now, of the term England instead of Great 
Britain and Ireland. So Mr. Napier is very busily engaged in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh—the Scottish equivalent of the 
British Museum—and the cranks are meanwhile wagging their 
wise heads and wondering what action the Secretary for Scotland 
will take. They are convinced that “something” is to be done; 
and it is gravely suggested that a “Short Titles Bill” should be 
introduced into Parliament, authorising the official use of “ Britain” 
instead of “ Great Britain and Ireland.” The difficulty of making 
an adjective of Great Britain and Ireland, which was pointed out 
long ago by Lord Salisbury, has at last become manifest to them. 
But they are oblivious to the new Irish grievance their “Short 
Titles Bill” would be certain to create. 
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The halo of romance which circled the gypsy has long since 
vanished. And, indeed, the gypsy himself is fast disappearing. 
The fascinating, dark-eyed, black-haired, olive-skinned, gypsy 
maiden of ballad and of legend has ceased to exist—if she ever 
existed—and the picturesque swashbuckler, the romantic ruffian, 
who defied the edicts of kings and of Parliaments is no longer a 
terror to the lieges. His sphere now is that of the humble hawker 
or tinker ; and his offences against the law of the land are, as a 
general rule, restricted to breaches of the peace, traceable to over- 
indulgence in strong liquors. The gypsy, in fact, has been trans- 
formed into a state that is almost respectable. To which 
transformation the failure may be traced of the attempt made on 
Whit Monday at the Border village of Kirk Yetholm, the ancient 
haunt of the Scottish gypsies, to revive the faded glories of the 
Romi. Once more certainly a monarch reigns in Yetholm ; but 
the proceedings in connection with the coronation of Charles the 
Second, Earl of Little Egypt and King of the Scottish Gypsies, 
partook, if the truth be told, less of the romantic than the 
ridiculous. 


Not one person, probably, of the thousands who travelled to 
Kirk Yetholm on Whit Monday and cheered his gypsy majesty 
ever so much as dreamt of a gypsy renascence. There was none 
indeed to do real homage to the wearer of the tinsel crown. For, 
as the gentle Elia, when reading the epitaphs on the monuments 
in a churchyard, asked, “ Where be the bad people buried?” a 
visitor to Kirk Yetholm may well ask, “ Where be the gypsies ? ” 
And if his guide be honest he will direct him to the churchyar¢, 
There rest the remains of the genuine gypsies. Among the living 
in the village he will find none—even the king is of mixed blood. 
Moreover, he will find only two who understand the ancient 
Romano chiv, the gypsy tongue. It will not be wonderful! should 
the monarch who was crowned on Whit Monday be the last of the 
Scottish gypsy sovereigns. For the gypsies themselves will soon 
be as rare as the great auk. 


Wei-hai-wei is ours now beyond a doubt, for have not our 
bluejackets and marines stamped British civilisation upon the soil 
of our new possession in North China by staking out a recreation 
ground and consecrating it by a football match? 


How typically and splendidly British a beginning! Wherever 
our flag goes manly sport goes with it. To-day it is in the Far 
East, yesterday it was in the Near East; for a British naval 
recreation ground at Platza, on the coast of Greece, is at last 
a reality. Less than half a mile from the spot where British 
warships lie at anchor off the coast of Greece is a flat piece 
of ground from which the sailors have cleared away all the 
stones and brushwood, and around it they are now making a 
cinder bicycle track, about five hundred yards in length; for 
nowadays many officers and seamen cycle, and bicycles are among 
the impedimenta that may be found on almost all battleships and 
cruisers, Needless to say, when the work of the day is done, this 
ground is well used, and the other day it was the scene of an im- 
posing athletic meeting, in which the Greek shepherds took fart, 
after divesting themselves of their long blanket-like coats. To 
crown the event, the prizes were presented by a Grecian lady who 
belonged to a bridal party on its way from Athens to one of the 
neighbouring islands. 


Even to the decadent city of Cairo the English have carried 
with them their passion for “le sport.” Polo and other sports are 
played, and links have been found for golf on the banks of the 
Nile. A correspondent also describes great garden parties, balls 
Under immense Arab tents, where 500 people danced and suppered, 
fashionable bazaars, and other society functions. 


The King of Kings, the Emperor of Abyssinia, runs the risk of 
being spoiled from the attention he has been receiving from 
European Governments. Everyone has been sending a mission 
tohim accompanied with more or less display. A correspondent 
of the Paris Zzmfs reports the recent arrival of a Russian mission 
directed by M. Vlassof, Consul-General, accompanied by an 
‘npressive escort ef Cossacks. The Russian emissary seems ‘o 
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have done his best to impress the Abyssinian Court and the 
Ethiopian Emperor, and gave brilliant displays and held brilliant 
receptions. ‘The Russians,” says the correspondent, “are doing 
everything they can to render themselves agreeable and become 
popular in Abyssinia; perhaps even they sometimes go too far.” 
Consul-General Vlassof is described as a clever diplomat. His 
wife, it appears, is English, but dresses in the “ American style,” 
which “ must singularly astonish the Abyssinian women.” After 
the Russian mission came an Italian one, which was followed by 
the arrival of the English representative. 


The advertisement below appeared recently in a Boston paper. 
Is it indicative of the high state of education in that city of 
culture ? 


AN AMERICAN YOUNG MAN, who would like time to study, 
preferred, wanted to wait on an invalid, and be helpful in other ways ; 
highest references _required.—Address, M. G. W., Boston Zyanscrift. 


Alas ! that civilisation should be so humdrum a business. In 
its old} Pagan‘days, such as Sir Edwin Arnold loved to sing about, 
Japan was a land of pure delight. Now, with the?march of the 
dollar-hunter it is fast losing its attractiveness. The towns have 
acquired, in place of their old picturesqueness and grace, many of 
the disagreeable characteristics of modern Western civilisation. 
Osaka, the chief manufacturing centre of the country, has, an 
American writer in Japan declares, much the appearance of 
Chicago when approached by rail. Railways, telegraphs, banks, 
street-cars, electric-lighting, telephones, factories, and all the 
material paraphernalia of modern methods of industrial life have 
been introduced with wonderful rapidity into Japan. Newspapers, 
too, are ridiculously cheap ; and strikes and lockouts are common- 
place. Can any country much further go in the way of advanced 
civilisation ? 


If the French Chamber of Deputies has not done a grea 
deal during the last four years, it has not been for want of trying 
or from the absence of schemes. The Government, or rather the 
various Governments which have been in office, have been pretty 
active, and produced 2,216 projets de loi. Private members were 
responsible for 1,112, and the Senate added 64, making the total 
during the present Parliament 3,392. Great was the “ sacrifice of 
the innocents”; great, also, the flow of useless eloquence. As 
the unexpected must always be expected to happen in the French 
Parliament, there is always a great deal of hear-baiting of the 
Government. During the four years the Governments were assailed 
by about 300 interpellations, and more than 200 of them were 
actually discussed. The present Méline Ministry had to meet 
120 interpellations, and it is really surprising how it managed to 
weather all these storms. 


The L’ Evotle Belge amused us the other day with its description 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s duties as Postmaster-General, and now 
we have a picturesque, if belated, account of the Maunday Thursday 
dole to the poor in Westminster Abbey. The reigning Sovereign, 
explains the Belgian journal, is by custom bound to give to as 
many old men and women as the years of her life purses filled 
with an equal number of sixpences. A massive plate of gold, 
which is religiously preserved for the purpose with the Crown 
diamonds in the Tower of London, is brought to the Abbey in a 
carriage by two beefeaters, who return it to its place immediately 
the ceremony is over, under a strong escort. The alms, adds 
the L£¢oz/e, necessitated an expenditure of a little more than 
20,000 francs, or, in other words, not far short of a thousand 
pounds. How grey the hair of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would turn at the bare thought of such extravagance! The F/ot/e 
Belge has multiplied the widow’s dole with a vengeance, for the 
sixpences all told could not possibly add up to more than £310, 
and even then the facts of the case have been curiously mixed 
with fable. 





PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS. 

PIANOS.—Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire System. 

PIANOS.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., LiD., 40-46 Moorgate 
Street, London, 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
TALES OF THE SEA 


Ir is by his irresistible power to reach the adventurous 
side in the character, not only of his own but of all 
nations, that Marryat is largely human. 
He is the enslaver of youth, not by the 
false glamour of presentation, but by 
the heroic quality of his own unique temperament. To 
his young heroes the beginning of life is a splendid and 
warlike lark, ending at last in inheritance and marriage. 
His novels are not the outcome of his art, but of his cha- 
racter, like the deeds that make up his record of service. 
To the artist his work is interesting as a completely 
successful expression of an unartistic nature. It is 
absolutely amazing to us, as the disclosure of the spirit 
animating the stirring time when the nineteenth century 
was young. There is an air of fable about it. Its loss 
would be irreparable, like the curtailment of national 
story or the loss of a historical document. It is the 
beginning and the embodiment of an inspiring tradition. 

To this writer of the sea the sea was not an element. 
It was a stage, where was displayed an exhibition of valour, 
and such success as the world is not likely to see again. 
The greatness of that achievement cannot be pronounced 
ideal, since its reality has affected the destinies of the world ; 
but, nevertheless, in its grandeur it has all the remoteness 
of the ideal. History preserves the skeleton of facts and, 
here and there, a figure or a name ; but it is in Marryat’s 
novels that we find the mass of the nameless, that we see 
them in the flesh, that we obtain a glimpse of the everyday 
life, and an insight into the spirit animating the crowd of 
obscure men who knew how to build for their country such 
a shining monument of memories. 


An Enslaver 
of Youth 


Marryat is really a writer of the Service. What sets 
him apart is his fidelity.. His pen serves his country as 
well as did his professional skill and his 
renowned courage. His figures move 
about between water and sky, and the 
water and the sky are there only to frame the deeds of the 
Service. His novels, like amphibious creatures, live on 
the sea and frequent the shore, where they flounder de- 
plorably. The loves and the hates of his boys are as 
primitive as their virtues and their vices. His women, 
from the beautiful Agnes to the witch-like mother of 
Lieutenant Vanslyperken, are, with the exception of the 
sailors’ wives, like the shadows of what has never been. 
His Silvas, his Ribieras, his Shriftens, his Delmars remind 
us of people we have heard of somewhere, many times, 
without for all that believing in their existence. His 
morality is honourable and conventional. There is cruelty 
in his fun and he can invent puns in the midst of carnage. 
His naiveties are perpetrated in a lurid light. There is 
an endless variety of types, all surface, with hard edges, 
with memorable exaggerations of outline, with a childish 
and heroic effect in the drawing. They do not belong to 
life ; they belong exclusively to the Service. And yet they 
live ; there is truth in them, the truth of their time; a 
headlong, reckless audacity, an intimacy with violence, an 
unthinking fearlessness, and a pitiless exuberance of 
vitality which only years of war and victories can give. 
His adventures are enthralling ; the rapidity of his action 
fascinates ; his method is crude, his sentimentality, ob- 
viously incidental, is often false. His greatness is un- 
deniable. 


Marryat and the 
Navy 
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It is undeniable. To a multitude of readers the navy 
of to-day is Marryat’s navy still, He has created a price. 
less legend. If he be not immortal yet he shall last long 
enough for the highest ambition, because he has dealt 
manfully with an inspiring phase in the life of that Service 
on which the greatness of his country depends. The 
tradition of the great past he has fixed in his pages shall 
be cherished for ever as the guarantee of the future. He 
loved his country first, the Service next, the sea perhaps 
not at all. But the sea loved him without reserve. It 
gave him high professional distinction and his author's 
fame—a fame such as not often falls to the lot of a true 
artist. 


At the same time, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
another man wrote of the sea with true artistic instinct. 
He is not invincibly young and heroic; 
he is mature and human, though for him 
also the stress of adventure and endeavour 
must end fatally in inheritance and marriage. For James 
Fenimore Cooper nature was not the framework, it was 
an essential part of existence. He could hear its vcice, 
he could understand its silence, and he could interpret 
both for us in his prose with a felicity of diction and a 
sureness of effect that belong to an artistic temperament 
alone. His fame, as wide but less brilliant than that of 
his contemporary, rests mostly on a novel which is not of 
the sea. But he loved the sea and wrote of it with con- 
summate understanding. In his sea tales the sea inter- 
penetrates with life; it is in a subtle way a factor in 
the problem of existence, and, for all its greatness, it is 
always in touch with the men, who, bound on errands of 
war or gain, traverse its immense solitudes. His descrip- 
tions have a magistral ampleness as of a gesture indicating 
the sweep of a vast horizon. There are the colours of 
sunset, the peace of starlight, the aspects of calm and 
storm, the great loneliness of the waters, the stillness of 
watchful coasts, and the uneasy readiness which marks 
men who live face to face with the promise and the menace 
of the sea. 

He loves the men and he loves the sea. His method 
may be often faulty but his art is genuine. The truth is 
within him. The road to legitimate realism is through the 
poetical feeling, and he possesses that—only it is expressed 
in the manner of his time. He has the knowledge of 
simple hearts. Long Tom Coffin is a monumental seaman 
with the individuality of life and the significance of a type. 
It is hard to believe that Manuel and Borroughcliffe, Mr. 
Marble of Marble-Head, Captain Tuck of the packet-ship 
Montauk, or Daggett the tenacious commander of the Sea 
Lion of Martha’s Vineyard shall pass away some day and 
be utterly forgotten. His sympathy is large, and his 
humour is as genuine—and as perfectly unaffected—as is 
his art. But it is in descriptive passages more than any- 
where else that his phrasing equals at times the direct 
simplicity of vision. 

He wrote before the great American language was 
invented, and he wrote as well as any novelist of his time. 
If he pitched at times upon episodes redounding to the 
glory of the young republic, surely England has glory 
enough to forgive him, for the sake of his excellence, the 
patriotic bias at her expense. The interest of his tales is 
convincing and unflagging ; and there runs through his 
work a vein of affectionate friendliness for the old country 
which the succeeding generations of his compatriots have 
replaced by quite another sentiment. 


The Art of 
Cooper 
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Perhaps no two authors of fiction had influenced so 
many lives, and given to so many the initial impulse 
towards a glorious or a useful career. 
Through the distances of space and time 
those two men of another race have 
shaped also the life of the writer of this appreciation. 
Life is life, and art is art—and truth is hard to find in 
either. Yet in testimony to the achievement of both these 
authors, it may be said that, in the case of the writer at 
least, the youthful glamour, the headlong vitality of the 
one and the profound sympathy, the artistic insight of the 
other—to which he had surrendered—have withstood the 
brutal shock of facts and the wear of laborious years. 
He has never regretted his surrender. 


Through Time 
and Space 


JosEpH Conrap. 


REVIEWS 
GEORGE ELIOT AND NATURE 


“The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor.” By Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate. With Illustrations from Family Portraits. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co. Ios. 6d. 


THE muniment room at Arbury is clearly a place which all students 
of literature must begin to look towards with respect tempered by 
curiosity—or, let us say, with that gratitude which is defined as a 
lively sense of favours to come. The handsomely produced volume 
now to hand, while it lays the public under a second obligation to 
the happy lady who has the run of these archives, will certainly 
increase the appetite that feeds on it and provoke a cry for more 
which Lady Newdigate-Newdegate may resist if she can. We 
hope that she will not resist. 

The book has its first but by no means its only interest as 
presenting, in their proper figure and history, the originals of “ Mr, 
Gilfil’s Love Story.” In so doing it gives an uncommon oppor- 
tunity for observing how the reality that suggests and the 
imagination that achieves act and react in moulding the work 
of an artist whose subject matter is the drama of moral 
circumstance and effort. Sir Roger Newdigate and his wife were 
dead long before George Eliot was born, so her determining 
impressions of them must have been gathered from hearsay and 
tradition—which, after all, is very excellent authority, truer 
than most ;:inted words and less fallible and fragmentary 
than an individual opinion formed at first hand may be. The 
prototype of Caterina, also, died when the novelist was 
two or three years of age. There cannot have been many 
confidences between them, nor do we know that they ever 
conversed. For that matter, to say nothing of the disparity of 
age, close acquaintance with one who had been the vicar’s wife 
any time those twenty-two years would give delusive indications 
as to the points of view of a girl like Tina Sarti. Here also, then, 
the “documents” were neither near enough to obstruct the artist’s 
vision nor weighty enough to suppress her imaginative energy. 
Yet the presentment of the principal characters in the story is 
most striking for its fidelity to these documentary originals, a 
fidelity that comes.not by copying, but by imaginative realisation 
of the people as they were—a recomposition of their elements. 
Sir Roger Newdigate, as we find him now, was in every sense a 
large man, with a habit of command that belonged to him by privi- 
lege and by personal presence, with an intelligence that kept com- 
pany with the classics throughout his life, and a touch in handling 
younger folk or dependents that was summary, and might be 
unfeeling, only by its compelling cheerfulness and good intention. 
“You seem to be hanging and transporting at no small rate,” 
writes his wife ; “I hope you'll leave none but honest People in 
our Quarter.” That was likely enough ; but also he was just the 
kind of squire to turn a Widow Hartopp out of her farm to save 
her from ruining herself—and comfort her heart for the loss with a 
cottage and pigs. Not a line in the portrait of Sir Christopher 
Cheverel but is expressly true of Sir Roger Newdigate. 

To the qualities of the baronet’s wife, on the other hand, the 
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novelist is accused of doing scant justice. We may admit that, 
with a difference. What she says of Lady Cheverel aims not to 
unfold the whole character of Lady Newdigate, but to develop 
what was vital in the situation, to convince us of the essential 
loneliness of the Arofégée. That limitation being recognised, a 
reading of this book enhances one’s respect for the divining power 
of the novelist’s sympathy, the selecting justice of her talent. 
‘“‘ Sympathy” is marked for an evil word by some strenuous critics, 
but it is a less clumsy word than understanding, and it means the 
same thing. Her starting-point, the impelling suggestion, was her 
sympathy with, her intuitive understanding of, the feelings of a 
poorly born girl housed with grand folk in the relation occupied 
by Sally Shilton to the Newdigates. Any estimates of the patroness 
from the point of view of others—friends and equals of a grand 
lady largely planned in body and mind—are beside the mark here. 
Of her kindness there can be no question; but the kindness 
which looked so large from without may have left something to 
desire when, measured by the craving from within. That in this 
sense it left much to desire we have little doubt. Having read 
the story both before and since reading this book, we find 
the accuracy at once of science and of inspiration in one 
passage that does injustice to no claims, and yet is cor- 
roborated by every relevant page—especially between the 
lines—of the present book. “Under Lady Cheverel’s un- 
caressing, authoritative goodwill, Tina had always retained a 
certain constraint and awe; and there was a sweetness before 
unknown in having a young and gentle woman, like an elder 
sister, bending over her caressingly and speaking in low loving 
tones.” 

Sally Shilton rarely speaks in these letters, but when she 
does there is awe and constraint enough ; there is an acquiescence 
in all arrangements made for her, an even docility and goodness 
of disposition that is almost pathetic. After a certain point, ’tis 
true, there is wide divergence between her career and that of Tina. 
She o’erleapt by two-and-twenty years the term of life which Art 
allowed her ; she brought up a family, and is not known to have 
suffered from the fascinations of the dutiful Charles Parker. But 
just in that crude excess of fact lies the artist’s opportunity to 
intervene and achieve. Nature, whom Renan found indifferent to 
chastity, certainly cares little for artistic purity, completeness, and 
finish. Oftentimes she omits what is vital, and the situation lacks 
its soul ; still oftener she shovels in what is crude ; and she damns 
all her dramas of real life by a superfluous Fourth Act and an 
open conclusion. 

In George Eliot’s second story an attempt was made to correct 
Nature, who had missed an opportunity and marred some excel- 
lent material. The attempt was a triumph in more ways than its 
immediate 7¢c/ame made evident to that generation. We now see 
it not only as a work of art, but in some sense an historical achieve- 
ment through sympathy. For she began strongly possessed by the 
conception of a kinless girl in a proud family, half a property and 
half a Jrofégée, with a sort of dubious status between the servants’ 
hall and the drawing-room ; and she concerned herself with the 
possible eventualities—emotional and other—of such a situation. 
Her insight, we now see, was so true that the working out of that 
conception brought her very close upon the actual fibre and feeling 
of the personality that had been. Sally Shilton, we cannot but 
think, was very much what Tina is made ; eventualities such as 
these might very easily have come her way between the years 1795 
and 1800. 

Secondly, caring only forthe central theme, the novelist has un- 
folded the accessory characters—the Newdigate-Cheverels—just so 
far as they have relation to her heroine. They are a circumference 
projected by the centre, an environment conditioned by the life. 
And yet these also, because the initial conception was true—with 
that truth of feeling which is always in the long run truth of fact— 
and because they are strictly subordinate and ministrant to it, do 
in the end arrive again at their own substantial qualities, have for 
the reader the form and pressure that they carried through life. 
All of which shows the value of the rightly conceived motive. So 
the conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this: that in Art, 
as in Righteousness, you should seek first the ove thing needful, 
and all others will be added unto you. 
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THE IRISH TRAGEDY 


“Ireland, 1798-1898.” By William O’Connor Morris, Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions for Roscommon and Sligo. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co. Ios. 6d. 


THE best memorial to Mr. Gladstone would be, said one writer during 
the past week, “ Home Rule.” Obviously, somejother choice will 
have to be made. Even good Liberals are frank enough to 
admit that “ Home Rule” is dead and done for. If the electorate 
were polled out to-morrow, it would only re-register its former 
decision to have nothing to do with either of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. 
And not only is the country unconverted to “Home Rule.” ; It is 
indifferent to Irish affairs. The long dosing with the one subject 
has had its effect. When the present Local Government Bill is 
put through, the country wants to hear nothing about Ireland— 
except as a holiday resort—for long enough to come. In such a 
condition of things it seems a bold enterprise for Messrs. Innes 
to offer the public a History of Ireland during the Present Century 
in some 400 closely printed pages. What chance can the book 
have? 

It may be suggested that the “Home Rule” controversy can 
now be treated historically and apart from the bitterness of ten 
years ago. One certainly looks through the earlier pages of the 
present work with some such hope. Mr. O’Connor Morris, who 
was writing on Irish affairs thirty years ago in the Zimes and 
only yesterday in the Cambridge University Press Historical 
Series, has many qualifications for the task he has set himself. 
As he says in an interesting passage :— , 


I belong to a family which has been true to the political faith of 
Henry Grattan; I am naturally, therefore, what is still calledj an 
Irish Liberal. Two at least of my kinsfolk voted against the Union 
in the Irish Parliament. Except when at school or at Oxford, I was 
brought up in the class of the Irish landed gentry, especially in that 
of its old Catholic Houses. I am myself an Irish landlord, who have, 
for half a century, managed an ancestral estate, the wreck of a great 
inheritance lost through conquest and confiscation. I have‘listened 
to Plunket, Burke, and Maria Edgeworth; I have heard O’Connell}; 
{ have often conversed with survivors of the Rebellion of 179$7and 
with a few aged members of the Irish Parliament. In a long forensic 
and judicial career I have become familiar with the ideas, the senti- 
ments, the ways, the tendencies of my fellow-countrymen of all sorts 
and conditions. I have been acquainted with three or four Lords- 
Lieutenant and Chief Secretaries. . . . Parnell I never saw, and had 
no knowledge of chiefs of the Land and the National Leagues. For the 
zest, if Iam an Irish landlord, I have not had my rental practically 
reduced by Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1881. 


It will be found, however, we fear, that “the prejudices and pre- 
possessions caused by tradition, education, personal experience, 
and the circumstances of life” (in Mr. O’Connor Morris’s own 
phrase) have been too much for him, as they have been for other 
would-be impartial historians. The author's honesty of purpose, 
ability, industry, and skill in assimilating information are patent ; 
but the possession of these qualities will not be enough to com- 
mend his volume to Liberal readers when he excites their distrust 
by an allusion to “ a self-deceived statesman and a recreant party ” 
(p. 268), or by such declarations as that Lord Rosebery’s “ Pitt” 
is “superficial and misleading” (p. xiii), while Mr. Dicey’s “ad- 
mirable treatises” on “Home Rule” “belong to Constitutional 
History . . . and have never been answered.” These judgments 
may be correct, or they may not. It is unnecessary to express an 
opinion. We simply remark that they are not the tokens by 
which Liberal readers, to whom the author appeals equally with 
Unionists, are likely to be led to accept this History as a strictly 
impartial record of Irish Politics during the Nineteenth Century. 

This much being said, let us speak of the book’s good points. 
It is clearly printed, on light paper—no small matter. It is also 
well arranged and fully indexed—half the battle in a History—and 
it contains a useful map. The work would have been the better, 
however, had Mr. Morris followed the example of Mr. Walpole in 
providing fuller references to authorities, and in adopting, in some 
places in particular, a more allusive style. As Carlyle taught us, 
what is called “local colour” is of the greatest value in a “ serious” 
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work. Probably Mr. Morris was afraid of extending his book to 


an inconvenient length. Quite the most interesting part of 
“ Treland, 1798-1898,” is the two chapters on the commercial and 
social condition of the country in these two years. A fault of the 
book, indeed, is that it is too exclusively political. There are not 
as many paragraphs as there might have been as “readable” as 
the following, for example—concerning the exodus across the 
Atlantic during the famine :— 


The noble steamers of this age did not exist; the passage was 
usually made in small sailing-ships, in hundreds of instances not sea- 
worthy. The emigrants were abandoned to the tender mercies of 
merchants not subject to control by the State. The emigrants were 
crowded into the worst kind of vessels, without sufficient supplies of 
even the coarsest food, without regard to health, comfort, or even 
common decency, and thousands perished in the terrible transit. 


It should be said to Mr. O’Connor Morris’s credit that his 
claim to political independence is well founded. If expressions 
on some pages are likely to prove rocks of offence to Liberal 
readers, the proceedings of Lord Salisbury’s Government also 
come under the ban at times. “Its Irish policy hitherto,” we are 
told on p. 317, “has not commended itself to impartial and well- 
informed Irishmen.” As for the Local Government Bill, “ it 
appears to me” (p. 366) “not to go far enough in extending the 
principle of local government, and to be very inadequate as regards 
the safeguards it proposes.” There is not space to explain, nor is 
the “ general reader” likely to be curious to know, in detail, the 
policy which Mr. O’Connor Morris favours. One may note, how- 
ever, that he is a friend of the old idea of the Imperial Parliament 
meeting occasionally in Dublin—he does not say whether Scotland 
and Wales should also be visited. 

His most interesting suggestion is that the beginning and end 
of the Irish difficulty for Englishmen, who are mainly Teuton, is 
that Ireland is Celtic. In sentimental as in administrative matters 
Celtic France, we are told, could give us many a useful hint :— 


The descendants of the Scotch Jacobites have, for the most part, 
regained their lands and honours; the representative of the last 
of the Celtic Kings of Ireland has no place on the roll of the 
Peerage ; the sons of once princely Milesian houses yield precedence 
at Court to the ennobled offspring of Cromwellian troopers. England 
here might learn a lesson from France, far her superior in dealing 
with populations she has made her subjects, as her magnificent unity 
proves: Lorraine and Alsace remain morally her own..... 
England is essentially a very rich and progressive land ; Ireland is 
essentially poor and backward. For these reasons alone the State 
ought to do for Ireland much which in England and Scotland may 
be left to be done by the citizen. Here, again, England might look 
to France, a Celtic land, in which the State has, in this province, 
taken the initiative, and been supreme for ages. 


No doubt there is very great truth in all this. To the folk of 
another age no fact in the first twenty centuries of English history 
will stand out more strangely than that a mere matter of race 
should have sufficed to keep apart and at cross-purposes the 
peoples of two islands whom Nature obviously intended to dwell 
together in unity. After all, the Celtic population concerned is, 
all told, a million less than that of London, and has been stationary 
for a hundred years ! 


OUR COLONIES ~- 


“The Growth and Administration of the British Colonies, 1837- 
1897.” By Rev. Wm. Parr Greswell, M.A. London: 
Blackie & Son. 25. 6d. 


ANYONE in search of a brief and rapid survey of British Colonial 
history will find in this compact volume exactly what he wants. Mr. 
Greswell first examines our Colonial system in a preliminary chapter 
which is full of suggestiveness,then sketches the pioneers of Colonial 
progress and reform in a less impressive way, and proceeds to deal 
specifically with the three great branches of our Colonial posses- 
sions—Canada, Australasia, and Africa. In other chapters he deals 
with Colonial constitutions, and succeeds in doing so to the extent 
of interesting the general reader, while providing material for the 
political student. The little book is written with knowledge and 
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discrimination ; it abounds in facts and illustrations, and is saved 
from being a mere catalogue by happy touches of generalisation, 
which tell the reader where he stands in regard to the whole 
subject of colonisation. We are told, for instance, that in the 
scramble for Africa, France has won two bundred million square 
miles of territory, which is more than any other Power has gained. 
People who have not followed Colonial history, and especially the 
attitude of the Mother-country in relation to Colonial extension, 
will probably be surprised to read that from 1670 to 1802 Colonial 
affairs were administered by the Board of Trade ; and that from 
1802 to 1855 the whole of our Colonial business was managed by 
the War Office! This is the official proof that our vast Colonial 
dependencies are the result of personal and private enterprise, and 
owe nothing to the help of a central Government which for the 
first time established a Colonial Department little more than forty 
years ago. In dealing with the causes which have produced our 
Colonial system, the writer hardly seems to give sufficient weight 
to the circumstance which lies at its foundation; we mean the 
necessity laid upon a virile race, inhabiting a few little islands, and 
rapidly increasing in numbers, of finding some adequate outlet for 
their energies and for the exercise of what is undoubtedly a genius 
for government. But that is in the region of speculation. The 
issue of the book is peculiarly appropriate at the present time, 
when the interest in our possessions abroad is greater than it has 
been at any former period, and when the necessities of trade and 
the ties of blood are placing themselves specially in evidence. 


THE BATTLE OF MONETARY STANDARDS 


“Gold and Silver.” An Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism. By 
J. H. Hallard, M.A. Oxon. London: Rivington, Percival, 
& Co. 


THE most favourable point to notice about this little work—for it 
is quite a booklet—is the clearness and forcibleness of its style. 
On so abstruse a subject as bimetallism one seldom meets with a 
handbook that is thoroughly clear and comprehensive. This book 
is an exception; indeed, it might—notwithstanding the subject 
treated—be even described as eminently readable. 

Out and out bimetallic are the principles advocated, and there 
is no mincing the matter or any attempt to truckle to the opinions 
of monetary experts such as bankers and others. For all these 
individuals, indeed, the author affects a profound disdain. Here, for 
example, are his views upon who are and who are not the authori- 
ties on monetary questions :— 


The notion that bankers as a body understand monetary science 
is a prejudice deeply ingrained in the popular mind. . . . Who, 
then, in the last resort are the expert authorities on the subject of 
money? My unhesitating reply is, the professors of economics in our 
Universities. These men are selected because of their knowledge of 
the subject, and they ae paid to know more than other people about 
that subject. They devote their entire energies to economic ques- 
tions, and our youth are entrusted to their guidance. Surely they 
are bound to know more about monetary affairs than a banker. 


Unfortunately, however, professors have such a way of being 
so terribly unpractical when developing their particular theories. 
Professor Hallard’s definitions of bimetallism and the science of 
money are really valuable, if only for their clearness and the 
amount of useful information crammed into so short a space. 
When, however, in considering the position of English holders of 
American securities in the event of the possible adoption of a silver 
Standard in the States, and the repudiation of obligations in 
gold, the suggestion is made that 


All the same, even if silver were not to rise much, and if America 
were to pay us in silver, we should surely have little right to com- 
plain, for English investors have been profiting by the appreciation 
of gold for twenty years. 


We feel that, on the whole, and with all deference to our 
University Professors and the theories advocated by them, that 
the opinions of practical bankers and financiers are, after all, a 
little more to our way of thinking. 
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BRITISH SATIRE 


“Selections from the British Satirists.” With an Introductory 
Essay by Cecil Headlam. London: F. E. Robinson. 6s. 


Mr. HEADLAM set himself no easy task in attempting to make 
a choice among British satirists. But it may be said at once that 
he has succeeded very well in his attempt. The question whether 
we want a selection of this kind, perhaps, hardly need be dis- 
cussed. This is an age of selections.; and it is to be presumed 
that they are widely read, or the publishers would not continue to 
bring out volumes of them. There is, then, certainly no reason 
why a selection should not be made of satire as well as of everything 
else, save, perhaps, that collected wit of this variety is apt to pall 
if read continuously. 

The volume before us includes excerpts from the satire of all 
periods, from that of the “ Song against the Friars,” of which the 
date may be about 1375, to that of Thackeray. The novelists of 
later days and the satirists who culminated in Mr. Max Beerbohm 
are purposely omitted, for they are easily available and would 
only crowd out the more inaccessible earlier writers. We can 
perhaps best show on what principles Mr. Headlam has proceeded 
by quoting a sentence from his introduction, which, though so 
long as to extend over seventy pages, is worthy of all attention. 


Though we are apt to look for an air of moral superiority and of 
moral intention in the satirists, we do not always find these qualities. 
Wit, humour, sarcasm, irony, invective, ridicule, burlesque—all these 
find a place in satiric writing, but it is difficult to determine how far 
any one of them is necessary to this species of literature; so that it 
is, perhaps, best to be content with saying that satirical writers are 
the censorious critics of life, literature, and manners—critics, in fact, 
of everything and of everybody except themselves—and that they 
use one or more of the above-mentioned weapons. 


Within the limits which he has set himself Mr. Headlam has 
made a judicious choice. Unanimous agreement as to any writer’s 
most telling points cannot be expected; but we have not found 
that the selector has made any grave omission. 


WOOED AN’ MARRIED AN’ A’ 


“ Marriage Customs in Many Lands.” By the Rev. H. N. 
Hutchinson. London: Seeley & Co. 


Dulce est destpere,and apparently the favourite Zocws among almost 
all nations is a wedding. At all events, more grotesque, foolish, or 
objectionable observances have been retained in the wedding 
ceremonies of civilised folk than can be witnessed on any other 
social occasion. Mr. Hutchinson, unwilling that these should fall 
into disuse before they have been put on record, has set himself 
to collect the information on this subject which is scattered through 
a vast variety and number of authorities, and the result is before 
us in what may prove a handy book of reference on the subject 
and is, thanks to a judicious selection of illustrations, a very 
pretty volume. 

To most of the ancient observances at weddings in our own 
country—the best man, shoe-throwing, even the honeymoon 
itself—the author assigns an origin in the primitive habit of 
marriage by capture. Probably he is right, though we should 
have supposed that the honeymoon, at least, was a natural close- 
time accorded to the young couple before “facing the music” in 
their novel relationship. However, Mr. Hutchinson assures us 
that it arose from the necessity for the bride and bridegroom to 
keep out of the way of the lady’s father, until his anger at the 
abduction should be appeased. We have heard it whispered that, 
even in this country, e777 has been known to rear its hateful crest 
during the honeymoon ; but, at least, we do not give it such direct 
encouragement as it receives in Bulgaria, where the newly wedded 
pair are shut up together and prohibited from seeing any other 
person for a week. 

Mr. Hutchinson dismisses very briefly the Oriental practice of 
rice-throwing at weddings, which of late years has become firmly 
established as a British institution: He says that rice is un- 
doubtedly emblematic of fertility, and very likely that is the original 
significance of the custom, But he might have given mention to 
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the fantastic bit of Chinese folk-lore by which it is explained, evcn 
if, like most other folk-lore, itis ex Jost facto. It is to the effect that 
about 1500 B.C. an eminent and beautiful sorceress, Peachblossom, 
having fallen in love with, and betrothed herself to, the son of a 
rival sorcerer, Chao, the latter fixed for the wedding a certain day 
when the Golden Pheasant was in the ascendent. This formidable 
bird, it seems, had been squared by Chao to split pretty Peach- 
blossom’s head with his beak at the moment she should enter 
her palanquin. But Chao met his match in Peachblossom. Fore- 
warned of her prospective father-in-law’s design, she directed her 
attendants to fling rice before her door, which the spirit-bird 
found it impossible to resist. While he was busy picking it up, 
Peachblossom stepped into her palanquin, and trotted off to the 
wedding unharmed. 

There is some want of arrangement in the book: the same 
practice is referred to in different places, sometimes under different 
names. Thus, “running for the kiles” (p. 322) must be the same 
as the Scottish custom of running “fir the kail” (p. 301) and 
“running for the brose” (p. 324), though the reader is left to find 
that out for himself. 

We should like to know the authority for the statement that “a 
condemned criminal could be saved from death by marriage 
{under the gallows] in England and France.” A _ seventeenth- 
century English ballad is referred to as describing such an episode, 
but the name of it is withheld, and ballads are not always unim- 
peachable evidence. Scattered up and down the pages will be 
found notes of pretty and interesting wedding observances in 
various lands, as well as many stupid or highly objectionable ones. 
Perhaps the most touching of all is the Dutch one (we believe it 
once prevailed in parts of Britain) of including a set of grave- 
clothes in the trousseau of the bride. 


MADE IN KANSAS 


“ Rhymes of Ironquill.” 
merton. 


Selected and arranged by J. A. Ham- 
London : George Redway. 3s. 6d. 


“ THE name of Ironquill,’” as Mr. Hammerton justly remarks in 
his editorial note, “though known to fame in America, and familiar 
as a household word in the Transmissouri, has yet to gain in Great 
Britain that reputation it has so deservedly won beyond the western 
wave.” The present selection has been specially prepared, we are 
informed, to suit the supposed tastes of a British audience. All 
the longer pieces have been omitted—the Briton is notorious for 
his dislike of longer pieces—as well as those rhymes which have 
only a local interest. In their place we have Mr. Hammerton’s 
appreciation of the author, a fine piece of decorated prose, in which 
we learn that Ironquill is none other than the Honourable Eugene 
F. Ware, of Topeka, Kansas; that he shares with several other 
poets the honour of having been “discovered” by Mr. W. Dean 
Howells, the distinguished American novelist ; and that such men 
as James Whitcomb Riley, Judge McFarland, and Dr. John Clark 
Ridpath have, in some form or other, paid tribute at his shrine, 
, It is the custom for American writers to be introduced to this 
country with a florid preface ; the best compliment we can pay 
Ironquill’s verse is that it seems capable of supporting even the 
severe burden that the relentless editor has laid upon its shoulders. 

Some of his verse is very good indeed. He sings in many 
keys, chiefly inclining to the humorous, even to the farcical ; but 
he is capable of excellent work in a serious vein. His philosophy 
is simple—the creed of a Kansas optimist ; perhaps it is best 
expressed in the little poem called “Whist.” “Take what you 
get, without grumbling, and play the game,” would be his leading 
principle, and a very good principle too. The manner of Iron- 
quill’s verse is curiously reminiscent of a strange medley of writers ; 
Bret Harte and Lewis Carroll, Tom Hood and Longfellow, George 
R. Sims and Heinrich Heine—there are passages in which he 
seems to have caught the spirit (or adopted the manner) of each 
one of these. His Tom Hood vein is the least successful of any ; 
pace Mr. Hammerton, they are merely exercises in punning, and 
lack altogether the inimitable “snap” and go of their prototypes. 
It is not easy to laugh over “The Lovist.” Most of us will agree 
in liking best those verses, as “The Violet Star” or “The Aztec 
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City,” where a free rein is given to the imagination, and the poet 
is not too much occupied with trying to force a laugh. Yet some- 
times he can be humorous enough, in the manner of Bret Harte. 
Among a good deal of rubbish there is quite enough true metal in 
this volume to ensure for it a welcome on this side. Ironquill may 
not become familiar as a household word in England, but he is 
decidedly worth reading. 


THE TUNE OF THE TIME 


“ Ordeal by Compassion.” 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 

“Vaussore, a Son of Rousseau.” 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

“Mrs. De la Rue Smythe.” 
Bliss, Sands, & Co. 6s. 


ONE of “Esop’s Fables tells of a viper exploring a room wherein 
were stored a set of theatrical masks. Admiring their beauty, he 
found them less filling than could be wished. ‘What handsome 
heads !” soliloquised the sagacious reptile. ‘“ Pity is it they have 
no brains!” The reviewer needs must pass a like judgment on 
much fiction whereof these three volumes may serve for sample. 
They are beautifully printed, neatly got up; the titles attractive, 
the English at least decent, the writers, it may be conceded, men 
of some ability; yet in them the reader is hopelessly deceived, 
they are as Dead Sea fruit, inviting to the eye, but lacking interest, 
romance, savour, anything and everything that can make a novel 
readable. 

Of these three failures the first least deserves condemnation. 
It tells the history of a young man of the people who murdered 
his wife. Harry, the young man in question, is a sentimental, 
impossible idiot, who moons aimlessly through the volume. There 
is an Uncle Jghn who is the narrator, a sainted Bishop, and a far 
from sainted drunkard, all three equally unlifelike and impossible. 
There is some spirit in the portraits of women, that of a certain 
old lady named Papillon being touched off with real effect. The 
hero, one notes with regret, remains unhung ; he drifts off into 
space wherefrom he has without sufficient reason emerged. 

In 1863 George Sand thought of writing a novel “on a suppo- 
sititious son of J. J. Rousseau,” but she thought better, and did 
not, and now Mr. Francis Brune has supplied the blank. The 
effort is modelled on the famous ‘ Confessions,” of which these 
pages might seem a faint echo. They are insufferably tedious. 

Riccardo Stephens has written some very passable fiction. One 
Edinburgh romance of his, “The Cruciform Mark,” was delight- 
fully creepy ; here he has essayed a new departure, with the worst 
possible result. Mrs. De la Rue Smythe is an empty-headed 
woman of fashion, with whom the author converses on morals and 
manners and art and so forth, and the dialogues make up the book. 
Now the remarks of Mrs. De la Rue Smythe are not clever ; 
possibly they are not meant to be so; but they are not amusing, 
they are merely inane. In the “ Dolly Dialogues” Mr. Anthony 
Hope gave us some admirable society small talk, and this chatter 
seems to be “after” the same model, but it is “after” it at too 
great distance. 


By Vincent Brown. London: John 


Edited by Francis Brune. 


By Riccardo Stephens. London : 


OTHER FICTION 


“ A Champion in the Seventies.” By Edith A. Barnett. London : 


Wm. Heinemann. _ 6s. 


THIS novel may be described as an attempt to exhibit in action 
the first stirrings of woman’s Free-will against the traditional 
Determinism that used to control her destiny. It relates in an 
old-fashioned discursive manner the history of a pioneer girl who 
set out “to do something,” in revolt against the narrow social 
creed of her genteel environment, and gives us a (typical) picture 
of her life and struggles in London in the early days of the 
Woman’s Movement. The author has so sympathetic a touch 
that we feel a real regret in having to pronounce her novel an 
entirely superfluous production. From no point of view has it 
any raison @étre, nor does it carry any inner self-justification. If 
we regard it as sociologic fiction, the whole ground has been 
covered again and again within the last few years ; if as art, then 
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it has few claims to consideration. All the personages introduced 
have by now become stock figures in fiction, and the author has 
achieved nothing fresh or striking in her re-presentation of them. 
Much of the dialogue, too, makes tedious reading, and the writing 
is often carelessly phrased. The ending, however, has a certain 
dramatic quality, and it is to the credit of the author that she pre- 
serves throughout the natural movement of life. 


“Entanglements.” By Francis Prevost. London: Service & 
Paton. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Prevost, who is author of the clever novel “ False Dawn,” 
is at his best when interpreting the vagaries of feminine human 
nature. Each of the five love episodes that form the literary 
substance of the present volume represents an entanglement of 
woman’s weaving. In the first, “A Mediation,” a woman comes 
armed with a loaded revolver, to intercede with the man on behalf 
of her friend, whom she accuses him of having wronged. Having 
come to threaten, she is herself subdued, and her mediation brings 
about her own unconditional capitulation. Conversely, it is the 
man who capitulates before a woman’s entreaty in another of 
these tense fin-de-siécle duologues, “In the Valley of Decision.” 
Readers who wish for mere story will probably consider Mr. 
Prevost’s colourful idyll of the Pacific the best piece in this collec- 
tion. In “Pearls” we have the incident of a trading skipper’s 
rescue of an island amazon from the clutches of an oily German 
beachcomber to whom her father had sold her. The whispering 
breath of the palm trees and the roar of the surf on the reefs make 
an agreeable accompaniment to the dramatic action of this South 
Sea idyll. Mr. Prevost’s dialogue is crisp, clever, and always 
natural. His five episodes have a subjective relationship ; they 
all touch the same keynote, yet each is in itself distinct in interest 
and atmosphere from its companions, and all are artistic. 


“Up for the Green.” By H. A. Hinkson. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 6s. 


In the year ’98 a loyal Cork merchant set out for Dublin with 
his handsome daughter and a certain acquaintance, per stage 
coach. He was a simple sort of man, who considered himself 
exceeding shrewd, though his soul was on the surface. The coach, 
as they got towards Dublin, was captured by the United Irishmen 
and its occupants taken prisoners. The United Irishmen had a 
handsome leader. The whole party had mild-mannered, un- 
assuming adventures. They did not last long, but yet long 
enough for the leader and the captured daughter to lose their 
hearts to each other. When the troubles were over the pair got 
married, and so far as we can see they had done and said nothing 
to make the sourest of the Fates object to their living happy ever 
after. Papa tells their story. He is a superficial, inoffensive papa, 
‘with no more sense of the colour of life than the ordinary com- 
mercial traveller has of Attic salt or the Delphic oracles. Mr. 
Hinkson lets him have his plain way. Mr. Hinkson is not unwise, 
for thereby is evolved a story so positively inoffensive and un- 
assuming as to be almost unique. 


“‘ The Adventures of a Goldsmith.” By M. H. Bourchier. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 6s. 


“Ha! what is here?” cries the Viscomte de Bellecourt in 
Mr. Bourchier’s book ; and “ Body o’ me!” exclaims the gold- 
smith’s squire Jool in approved historical romance fashion. The 
story has in it a faint echo of the style of Mr. Stanley Weyman ; 
but although Fellows, the goldsmith of Cheapside, narrates his 
adventures in France in language which would be appropriate in a 
romance of the XVIIth century, yet the period of his experiences 
is no farther back than the year 1802. Fellows goes over with his 
attendant Sancho Panza to Paris to deliver a casket of jewels to 
Madame la Marquise d’Arc, and the lady opens the casket with a 
misrelated participle—* Opening it, her face flashed with the un- 
utterable pleasure of a woman, over her precious stones.” Mr. 
Bourchier’s method of punctuation, by the way, is original and 
peculiar :—“] thought it must have been a ring, belonging to her 
husband, but it proved to be one constantly worn, by the late 
monarch in happier days.” He is no less original in his chrono- 
logy ; for, among other anachronisms, he makes one of his men 
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“strike a match” to light his cigar a full thirty years before lucifer 
matches were invented. The goldsmith’s adventures, which are 
nothing out of the way, are connected with the intrigues and con- 
spiracies of the Court of Napoleon. Napoleon himself is per- 
sonally introduced as an actor in the drama; so, too, is Talma ; 
but one learns as little that is interesting concerning the First 
Consul as concerning the great tragedian. The book is long and 
dull ; but it has at least the recommendation of being published 
with cut edges. 


“ Regina ; or, the Sins of the Fathers.” By Hermann Sudermann. 
Translated by Beatrice Marshall. _London: John Lane. 6s. 


It is little to the credit of our publishers that this masterpiece, 
which in Germany has reached a twenty-second edition, should 
have waited nine years for an English translator. Even to stu- 
dents of his language Sudermann’s dialect presents difficulties, so 
that many will welcome “ Der Katzensteg ” in the present volume. 
By far the most concrete of his writings, this work, strongly 
executed and so rich in thought, not only deepens our reverence 
for the master, but may take a permanent place as an indictment 
of the world. In the picture of Boleslav struggling with his 
inheritance of shame, the dramatic power of the author finds 
ample scope. The battle of man’s will with fate, the theme of 
A‘schylus and Shakespeare, is again portrayed with an absolute 
hand. Such a character as Regina, not so rare in life, has rarely 
been attempted in literature. Here we have a unique instance of 
Sudermann’s main principle. The reaction of Germany against 
the conventional Romantic has long opened the door to grimy 
heroes and untitled heroines. But artistic courage was required to 
set the outcast Regina, an animal alike in her flesh and her 
fidelity, alongside Helene, the daughter of decorum, and give the 
palm to the former. “She had not been a brute or a devil, but 
simply a grand and complete human being.” 

How it is done; how Sudermann can do it; his adherents 
know: and this translation will reveal to others what artistic 
realism may become. Miss Marshall is particularly happy in the 
rural and domestic scenes. 

It is just six years since “ Frau Sorge” appeared in English. 
Till now it has been the only Sudermann in our midst. Surely our 
publishers will see that a similar period does not elapse before we 
get “ Geschwister” and “ Es War.” 


“ Where Three Creeds Meet: a Tale of Modern Indian Life.” By 
J. Campbell Oman. London: Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


Where three streams meet is hardly the place to study their 
individual characteristics, and so with the Three Creeds in this 
book—none of them is fairly portrayed. Only the outsides of poor 
specimens of each religion are exhibited ; not a glimpse is afforded 
of the deep inner spirit which is typical and distinctive of each. 
Moradun, the Hindu widow, is as poorly sketched as the Christian 
missionary ; whilst Sher Afghan, the fanatical Mahomedan, only 
flashes across the page. But, after all, it is the title, not the story, 
which is at fault; for as atale of modern Indian life it enables 
those who cannot travel to apprehend some of the details of life 
in that warmer clime, with its poverty and ignorance, though one 
cannot but hope that the final tragedy is anachronistic. 


“The Ape, the Idiot, and Other People.” By W. C. Morrow. 
Londoa: Grant Richards. 6s. 


An unattractive title to an uncommonly able series of short 
tales. Power, intense power, of describing the horrible, with a 
keen insight into the motives that move men to murder and 
revenge, these strike one as the attributes of this graphic writer. 
Yet his tales fail in full effect for want of toning. His characters 
all stand out repulsive, like a crude untoned photograph by some 
amateur. They are night photographs, taken by aid of artificial 
light ; no ray of heaven's kindly sun of love is there to modify the 
sharp black shadows. But they are well worth a brief study, 
either as tales or for the author’s clear terse style. 





OLD BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, CHOICE BOOKS, QUAINT 
BOOKS.—Early Typography, Topographical Books. Books on all 
subjects. First Editions, &c. &c. Catalogues post free. 

PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, St. James’s, London, S.W. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


MANY statements and rumours are abroad as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
biography. One thing may be steadily borne in mind—that we 
are not likely to get this great biography for years. First, it is 
obvious that a Life of Mr. Gladstone, written from his own papers, 
must contain much English history which is not ripe to tell. Second, 
his papers are so numerous, they cover such a length of time, that 
the mere preparation of them would occupy years. All the same 
there need be no barring out of what may be called reliable subsi- 
diary accounts of the splendid career now closed. 


“As nearly as possible a genius.” So Sir Walter Grindlay 
Simpson, Baronet, who died at Balabraes, Berwickshire, last 
Sunday, was once described by the first of living men of letters. 
This he undoubtedly was to those who knew him intimately. 
Deeply scientific, as his University degrees testify ; strenuously 
athletic, he was stroke of: his College boat and a golfer of no mean 
skill, though he began late ; wisely sane, intensely human and self- 
effacing to a fault, he has yet chosen to leave little achievement 
behind him: but the few who were privileged to know the man 
hidden under the reserved exterior must ever count that knowledge 
for good, 


Robert Louis Stevenson was, in his day, one of his intimates ; 
and it was, of course, to Sir Walter Simpson that R. L. S. dedicated 
“An Inland Voyage.” Every lover of Stevenson knows that dedi- 
cation : “To the friend who accompanied me I owe many thanks 
already. Indeed, I wish I owed him nothing else. But at this 
moment I feel towards him an almost exaggerated tenderness, 
He at least will become my reader, if it were only to follow his 
own travels alongside of mine.” 


So ran a passage in the preface to the first edition, when 
“An Inland Voyage” was so little appreciated among London 
publishers that one of the chief of them thought he was doing the 
thing magnanimous in buying it out and out for £20. How 
different would have been the figure had that London publisher 
realised that after twenty years there would be a steady sale 
of from 300 to 400 copies a year! To a later edition R. L. S. 
appends a note of dedication to Sir Walter Simpson, of which here 
are three interesting sentences :—“It was perhaps more than 
enough, as you once somewhat piteously complained, that I should 
have set down all the strong language to you and kept the appro- 
priate reflections for myself. I could not, in decency, expose you 
to share the disgrace of another and more public shipwreck. But, 
now that this voyage of ours is going into a cheap edition, that 
peril, we shall hope, is at an end, and I may put your name on the 
burgee.” 


It is interesting to note that Sir Walter Simpson leaves in 
a locked volume at Balabraes an unpublished novel, “ Lovers 
of Life,” declared by men of letters who have seen it to be one of 
the most curious of human documents. Will it ever see print? 


The spirit of the world is uneasy since Mr. Bernard Shaw 
retired from dramatic criticism. Even “ Max” who succeeds him 
is troubled and seems to think that the “noklest Roman of them 
all,” so to speak, has passed from the stage. Indeed, if “ Max” 
had his way, it is not a daring idea to suggest that he would lead 
an array of dramatic critics and actor-managers to the feet of 
G. B. S., and beseech him in their name to return and save the 
critical fortunes of his country. The populace, loving fairy-stories 
and romances, notwithstanding all G. B. S.’s anti-romantic propa- 
ganda and “uncompromising Protestant respectability,” will wel- 
come the news that its mentor has married a wealthy Irish lady. 
The Family Herald still holds the field despite all the efforts of the 
Fabian Society ! 


The New Vagabonds are making elaborate preparations for the 
entertainment of Mr. and’‘Mrs. H. D. Traill, who are to be their 
guests on the 16th of the month. The dinner is to be primarily in 
honour of the establishment of Zzferacure, a friendly idea beyond 
doubt, but—ah, well, never mind the “ buts.” Mr. Anthony Hope 
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presides, and Mr. Lang, who has not always been deferential to- 
wards young men and vagabonds, will speak on the safe, because 
practically non-committal, subject of “ The Ladies.” 


There are very candid bits of literary criticism in the Blackwood 
article “Among the Young Lions,” to which we have already 
referred. In this part of his subject the writer, unlike others 
among their critics, does not mock the young men. He takes 
them seriously, and though his verdict is scarcely flattering in any 
instance, the victims know that they have been judged by an acute 
and conscientious critic, whose views in any case are too mystical 
for the plodding faithful of the Free Libraries. “ Maga’s” article 
is also valuable as a sign of the times, a sign of the return to sternly 
critical (sometimes drastic) methods in reviewing. The “new 
reputations ” crop has been greatly damaged by unexpected frosts 
of late. 


The ambition of every Little Pedlington north of the Tweed to 
possess a Burns statue, or Burns memorial of some sort, is illustra- 
tive of a phase of the Burns superstition. The Burnsites of Leith 
having, it would appear, suddenly discovered that there is a refer- 
ence to “ The Pier 0’ Leith” in that song in which the poet calls 
for “a pint o’ wine” in order that he may drink “a service to my 
bonnie lassie,” have decided that Leith ought to have a Burns 
statue. Soa colossal statue, nine feet high, has been commissioned 
from an Edinburgh sculptor, and indeed has now been modelled, 
preparatory to being cast in bronze. No site has, as yet, been 
chosen, nor have all the requisite funds been raised. But these, of 
course, are mere details. 


We are shortly to have a volume of stories by Mr. Pau} 
Lawrence Dunbar, the American negro poet. Mr. Dunbar visited 
this country not very long ago, next he took up a post in the 
National Library at Washington, and most recently he has been 
happily married. He proposes to call his new book “ Folks from 
Dixie,” by which is meant idylls of coloured. life in the Southern 
States of America. So far Mr. Dunbar is known here and in 
America by his verse, which Mr. W. D. Howells was one of the 
first to praise. 


In recent years popular books on science have been wonderfully 
taken up. To meet the demand here implied, Messrs. Bliss, Sands 
some time ago decided to issue a Progressive Science Series 
Having completed, with Messrs. Putnam, arrangements for its 
simultaneous publication in America, they are now about to bring 
out the first volume. It is an introduction to ethnology, or the 
study of man, and is by Professor Haddon. Somewhat later Dr. 
St. George Mivart will have ready another volume entitled “The 
Groundwork of Science.” As the autumn and winter creep on, 
various volumes will follow. 


A picturesque Irish character of the days of long ago is revived 
in a romance by Mr. Robert Machray, which Messrs. Cassell have 
practically ready. Grace O’ Malley, or “Grania Wale,” as the Irish 
has it, was at once the princess and the pirate. She lives in Irish 
song and story; Mr. Machray makes her a novel heroine. Grace 
O’ Malley ruled over the O’Malleys of Western Mayo in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. She frequently rebelled against the Govern- 
ment, nor did the English always get the best of it. By her 
marriage with Richard Burke she became the mother of the first 
Viscount Mayo, who again founded a family of which branches 
still survive. 


“George Egerton” is appearing ina new réle. Mew Jreland 
is printing appreciations from her pen of some Irish literary con- 
temporaries. Mr. Frank Mathew and Mr. Bram Stoker have al- 
ready won Egertonian honours. ‘The Dodley lady is brief in her 
method, is not particularly critical, but, on the other hand, she has 
been particularly sympathetic so far. 


Is the “Revanche” forgotten? Or are French writers more 
forgiving than the rest of their compatriots? Attention has recently 
been called to the growth of interest in German literature which 
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the French, after a period of apathy or aversion, have once more 
begun to manifest. The magazines and the publishers’ lists bear 
almost monthly witness to this fact. Inthe Revue de Paris is a 
study by Michel Bréal of the historical original of Goethe’s 
“ Natiirliche Tochter,” under the title, “ Une Héroine de Goethe.” 
Edouard Rod’s “Essai sur Goethe” has elicited much serious 
comment, and M. Rod himself, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, is 
full of praise for Sudermann’s “ Johannes.” And, last of all, a 
writer in the Revue d Histoire Littéraire de la France has recently 
made a study of “Les Origines de I’Influence Allemande dans la 
Littérature Frangaise du xix sitcle.” 


If Tibet does not oust the Isle of Man, the “ Kailyard,” and 
other literary “lots” from their pride of place in the estimation of 
the Mudie-minded, it will certainly not be the fault of enterprising 
publishers. Captain Welby’s “Through Unknown Tibet,” just 
ssued by Mr. Unwin, holds the field these days. The author, who 
has been in London, is about to leave for his regiment in India, 
being tco modest, perhaps, to endure the clamant attentions of 
critics and interviewers now that the “ Tibet boom” is on. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


The Ruin of Spain 


THE most interesting article in the June number of the Contempo- 
rary Review is that in which Dr. E. J. Dillon discusses the “ Ruin 
of Spain.” Ina word, Spain needs above all other things a real 
man, a statesman. He gives a curious instance of the abnormal 
short-sightedness of Spanish statesmen just before the present war 
broke out. “It was at the beginning of April. I called on Sefior 
Castelar, whose eloquent articles in French reviews on the political 
situation were just then being spoken of as masterpieces of style. 
In the course of conversation I broached the subject of the coming 
war. Don Emiliostarted. ‘War?’ he said. ‘War, I repeated. 
‘Between whom?’ ‘Between Spain and the United States,’ I 
answered. ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ he laughed. Then growing suddenly 
serious, ‘ Utter rubbish !’ he exclaimed ; ‘excuse me, but the thing 
is so absolutely impossible, so completely inconceivable, that I 
cannot give it another name. I refuse to entertain the notion even 
as an abstract possibility. A war between Spain and the United 
States is impossible. Take my word for it”... “The one thing 
certain,” Dr. Dillon says, “is that Spain lacks a statesman. 
Had she produced even a second-class politician at any time since 
the restoration, she might have attained enviable prosperity in 
isolation or, had she preferred it, might have played a considerable 
part in the politics of Europe. With her undeveloped resources, 
her respectable fleet, her admirably trained marines, her heroic 
soldiers, and, above all, her possession of the Philippines, she might 
have obtained powerful allies on infinitely better terms than Italy 
received, and would not have collapsed as the Italians have done.” 
As it is, he concludes, Spain to-day stands face to face with ruin. 


In Cuba 


A remarkable feature of the war has been the comparative want 
of enthusiasm shown by the Cubans in welcoming American as- 
sistance. Yet Major-General Lee, the late United States Consul- 
General at Havana, speaks forcibly in the Fortnightly Review of 
the hatred of the Cubans for the Spaniards. “Less than half a 
century ago, the Cubans,” he says, “owned most of the property 
and wealth of the island ; but it has been gradually passing away 
from them, until to-day the Peninsular Spaniards have succeeded 
in securing possession of the commercial business, stores, and 
commissicn houses of the cities, so that they are now the wealthy 
class of Cuba. . . . This change, combined with economic ques- 
tions, has been greatly widening the dividing line between the 
Cubans and Spaniards, until it has resulted in the present 
existing chasm. Fora great hatred exists between the Spaniards 
and the Cubans, though, after all, the latter are descendants of 
Spaniards themselves ; and it is a remarkable fact that nearly every 
person born on the island seems to be at once instilled with a 
dislike for the Spaniards and their methods, and I know of no 
instance where children born in Cuba of Spanish parents have not 
participated in this feeling.” Of General Weyler he says that he 
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is “a soldier, trained to no other career, and one who believes that 
everything is fair in war, and every means justifiable which wilt 
ultimately write success upon his standards. He did not~ propose 
to make war with velvet paws, but to achieve his purpose of putting 
down the insurrection if he had to wade through, up to the visor of 
his helmet, the blood of every Cuban—man, woman, and child— 
on the island. And yet I found him—in official intercourse— 
affable, pleasant, and agreeable. He was always polite and 
courteous to me, and told me more;than once that he wished I 
would remain in my position there as Consul-General as long as he 
did as Governor and Captain-General.” 

In the Century Magazine Major E. W. Fenn relates his 
experiences of “Ten Months with the Cuban Insurgents,” from 
which we take the following notes on the people of the province of 
Santiago de Cuba, in the chief town of which the Spanish fleet seems 
still to be blockaded: “A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are blacks, descendants of native Africans imported in the days of 
slavery. Most of the men are of medium stature, with broad 
shoulders and well-developed muscles. They are peaceful in dis- 
position—seldom, if ever, quarrelling among themselves—and are 
brave and fearless in battle. As no attention has been given by 
the Spanish authorities to their education, less than one quarter of 
the country people in this province are able to read and write ; but 
they are gifted by nature with a large amount of intelligence. Their 
homes are hardly more than roofs. The families are large, often 
numbering from sixteen to eighteen. Children under five years 
seldom wear clothing. Lamps are almost unknown, candles being 
generally used.” 

The Yellow Peril 

The political faith of Blackwood’s Magazine \ends an almost 
sensational interest to the strongly worded article on “ The Yellow 
Peril.” ‘What it means to British interests in Asia,” the writer 
says, “to have exchanged China as a passive ally for China as a 
dormant enemy directed by Russia and France, our grandchildren 
will be better able to estimate than we are.” The newly opened 
ports he declares worthless, and turns with scorn “from our beg- 
garly array of empty boxes to the well-filled shelves of our neigh- 
bours.” Lord Salisbury’s speech as to dying nations is declared to 
imply that the value of Wei-hai-wei is that its leasing conveys to 
the world that “ Great Britain is not so moribund as China.” The 
writer expects little from a Government whose followers in their 
allegiance to party forget their paramount duty to those whom 
they represent ; and, moreover, “the country is deprived of the 
advantage of a respectable Opposition.” 

Quite another view is taken, in the Vineteenth Century, by Mr. 
Holt Hallett, an undoubted authority on Chinese affairs. The 
results of the struggle, according to him, are not so unfavourable 
to Britain. Firstly, with regard to the loan, although our attempt 
for a separate loan failed, we got most of our points in the end, 
and we warded off the dangers to British interests which would 
have been involved by a French or Russian loan. The British 
subjects in the employ of the Korean Government have not been 
dismissed at Russia’s command. M. Pavloff claimed a monopoly 
of influence for Russia in the northern provinces of China, and 
demanded the dismissal of a British subject from the post of chief 
engineer of the Northern Extension Railway, but the demand is 
withdrawn. Although Germany claimed a monopoly of railway 
and mining privileges throughout Shantung, “only concessions 
for particular specified railways and mines,” says Mr. Hallett, 


“have been made to Germany, thus leaving it open to China to 


grant other railways and mines in Shantung to the subjects of any 


other Power.” Sir Robert Hart is safe at the head of the Maritime: 


Customs. The inland waterways are to be opened up. In con- 
nection with the Anglo-German loan, important administrative 


reforms have been obtained. The non-alienation of the Yang-tsze: 


valley is promised. Russia is to open Talienwan as a treaty port. 
Lastly there is the promise from China of several other treaty 
ports. 

Mr. W. T. Steadand Sir William Des Vceux also discuss the Far 
East, in the Contemporary Review.:,/Mr. Stead writes almost from 
the Russian point of view, and is indignant that Mr. Chamberlain 
at Birmingham quoted the proverb, “Who sups with the devil 
must have a long spoon.” Sir William Des Vceux, though he 
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thinks that the concessions from China which have been used to 
cover the defects in our policy are by no means an adequate 
counterpoise, and, unless there should be a marked change in our 
attitude, will for the most part prove eventually worthless, still 
says that it is “ no use crying over spilt milk.” We must strengthen 
China, and look after our concessions and the private interests of 
British subjects as other Powers do after theirs. 


Gladstoniana 


There are, of course, a great many articles on Mr. Gladstone in 
the magazines this month. The Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley con- 
tributes some brief notes to Zhe Fortnightly. It is interesting to note 
that, amid a full appreciation of Mr. Gladstone, he considers that one 
of his weaknesses was “ want of knowledge of character. He was 
no judge of men as individuals, whatever his profound intuition 
of the instincts and aspirations which sway large bodies of men. 
He never, therefore, understood Lord Palmerston. The light and 
airy mode of treating questions—inheritance and tradition of the 
school of which Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Derby were the last representatives—was an enigma to him.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s simplicity, he continues, when coupled to his pro- 
digious attainments and wide knowledge, was most attractive. Few 
others, indeed, would have received the news of Cetewayo’s death 
with the exclamation, “ Poor old man! I am very sorry for him”— 
and yet was it not the human, the natural remark to make? 

In the Comtemporary, Mr. G. W. E. Russell reaffirms the pro- 
position that “the paramount feature of Mr. Gladstone’s nature 
was his religiousness.” With regard to his exact position amid 
the various sections of the Church, Mr. Russell says :—“ Mr. 
Gladstone was not a Romaniser and not a Ritualist ; and he could 
not, with his own consent, have been styled a Puseyite, a New- 
nanite, or even a Tractarian. In the spiritual sphere he called 
no man master ; but his predilections may perhaps be inferred 
from the fact that he wished to place Dean Church on the throne 
of Canterbury, and that he once instanced Bishop Wilkinson (now 
of St. Andrews) as the type and model of orthodox Anglicanism.” 

In the Fortnightly, Canon MacColl and Sir Walter Phillimore 
also deal with the deceased statesman, the former treating him 
chiefly as an orator, and the latter more generally. 


The British Seaman 


Macmillan’s Magazine has an interesting article on “ Discipline 
in the Old Navy,” in which Mr. H. W. Wilson shows how great an 
improvement has been seen in recent years alike in the moral 
character of British seamen and in the treatment which they 
received. “The brutal, tyrannical officer has gone,” he says, “ or 
if he still exists in rare instances, as a concession to weak human 
nature, his power of doing evil is carefully circumscribed. The 
drunken, brutal, illiterate seaman, who stood up so gallantly to the 
hail of splinters and the broadside of round-shot, has given way 
toa race of men, having their faults no doubt, but still zealous, 
obedient, temperate, and well educated.” 

But the state of our Mercantile Marine, with its diminishing 
number of British seamen, is the subject of an article by Mr. 
Archibald Cowie in the Contemporary. The remedy, he thinks, 
lies in the control by a Government department of the Mercantile 
Marine. And, further, “ give every British seafaring man of and 
above the rating of A.B. a Parliamentary vote, without regard to 
residential qualifications, and furnish facilities to record his vote, 
even if abroad. Establish, on the lines of the Primrose League, 
an Imperial Nautical League, independent of any political or 
religious party, and open to all ranks of seamen, their wives, 
sweethearts, mothers, sisters, brothers, and other relatives, with a 
branch in every seaport where seamen might rely on finding 
guidance, welcome, amusement, and help.” 


Enter Lord Rosebery 


Three remarkable articles in the Fortnightly deal with “ Lord 
Rosebery and his Followers.” The first, an anonymous contribu- 
tion on “The Present State of the Liberal Party,” starts by 
saying that this present state of the party is paradoxical. “In 
the two Houses of Parliament it is flabby, divided, and almost im- 
potent. In the constituencies it is showing considerable activity, 
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and, in the counting of heads, is, if the figures of bye-elections go 
for anything, pretty well as numerous as it has been any time since 
1885.” And this, says the writer, is a situation of great gravity, 
He concludes with the words :—“ It is necessary that the leader 
of the Liberals of the next century shall be in communion with 
the sentiments and ideals of the rising generation, not the 
embodiment of departed schools and worn-out creeds—and the 
better part of Liberalism is not more in favour of social reform 
than it is of Imperial advance. There is but one possible man.” 
Mr. Stobart, the author of the second article, is optimistic about 
the return of Lord Rosebery to his former position. Sir W. 
Harcourt, he says, is the only rival ; and, since “ his record begets 
or strengthens the suspicion that an adroit party politician may 
not be a statesman, he is, therefore, felt to be impossible.” In the 
third article “ Academicus” deals with Politics in Scotland. Lord 
Rosebery, he says, is “of all men the most fitted to become 
Scotland’s political deity. He has right Scottish sympathies ; 
intellectually, and politics apart, he is in touch with young 
Scotland. He has the art to be popular. And he is the ablest 
and most inspiring exponent of that ‘ Imperialism’ that makes up 
half the ‘principles’ of the Unionist Party. He is capable, at 
least, of bringing together that section of Unionism that has the 
root of the matter in it, and those leaders and wirepullers of 
Liberalism who inherited from him the cry ‘ No programme- 
making.’ It would be but two Rumps that he would lead. But 
the two Rumps together might make up a party strong enough to 
support a Rosebery administration. And the writer does not 
think the less highly of the Earl of Rosebery for that he believes 
that that is the chief end of the ex- Premier.” 


The Delightful Izaak 


Cornhill contains an article on “ Charles Lamb and Robert 
Lloyd: Some Unpublished Letters,” by Mr. E. V. Lucas. The 
following remarks of. Lamb on Izaak Walton are interesting :— 
“ T shall expect you to bring me a brimful account of the pleasure 
which Walton has given you, when you come to town. It must 
square with your mind. The delightful innocence and healthful- 
ness of the Angler’s mind will have blown upon yours like a 
Zephyr. Don’t you already feel your spirit 7//ed with the scenes? 
the banks of rivers—the cowslip beds—the pastoral scenes—the 
real alehouses—and hostesses and milkmaids, as far exceeding 
Virgil and Popeas the ‘ Holy Living’ is beyond Thomas 4 Kempis? 
Are not the eating and drinking joys painted to the life ?—do they 
not inspire you with an animated hunger? Are not you ambitious 
of being made an Angler? What edition have you got ?—is it 
Hawkins’s with plates of Piscator, &c.? That sells very dear. I 
have only been able to purchase the last Edition, without the old 
plates which pleased my childhood ; the plates being worn out 
and the old edition difficult and expensive to procure. The 
‘Complete Angler’ is the only Treatise written in Dialogues that 
is worth a halfpenny. Many elegant dialogues have been written 
(such as Bishop Berkeley’s ‘Minute Philosopher’) but in all of 
them the Interlocutors are merely abstract arguments personify’d ; 
not living dramatic characters, as in Walton, where every thing is 
alive, the fishes are absolutely charactered, and birds and animals 
are as interesting as men and women.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
COLONIAL HISTORY 


Mr. James Francis Hogan, in his ‘Gladstone Colony: an Unwritten 
Chapter of Australian History” (T. Fisher Unwin. Demy 8vo. pp. 277; 
7s. 6d.), says that he has ‘‘ ventured to constitute himself the Colonial mem- 
ber of the Gladstonian biographical syndicate,” of which Lord Rosebery has 
spoken ; and he aims at giving a survey of Mr. Gladstone’s political con- 
nection with the Colonies—or rather with one Colony. Fifty years ago, 
during the dead statesman’s Colonial Secretaryship, there was an attempt 
to establish a new Colony, to be called North Australia. The project fell 
through, but the intended capital, by name Gladstone, still exists ; it has 
the second finest harbour in Australia, and in a few months it will be 
the terminus of the Australian trans-continental railway. It is the his- 
tory of this town with which Mr. Hogan deals, and he is most sanguine about 
its future, when “it will occupy a position on the Australian side of the 
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Pacific analogous to that of Vancouver and San Francisco on the American 
side.” 

‘©Spain and its Colonies,” by ¥. W. Root (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, & Co, Paper cover, pp. I10, Is.), is an attempt to 
give ‘a brief yet comprehensive outline of the incidents which led first 
to the rise, and then to the ignominious collapse of what ought to have 
been the greatest Colonial Empire the world has ever seen.” Special 
attention may be directed to the last chapter, dealing with what is likely 
to happen to the Colonies after the collapse of Spain as a Colonial Power. 


NOVELS 

In our second number we spoke of Alphonse Daudet’s posthumous 
novel ‘‘ Soutien de Famille” as shortly about to appear. We have now 
before us ‘* The Hope of the Family,” adapted by Levin Carnac from the 
French of Daudet (C. Arthur Pearson. 8vo. cloth, pp. 296, 6s.) It is 
to be presumed that the adaptation is a concession to insular moral 
superiority. The story has already been sketched in these columns. It 
is interesting, though not to be ranked with Daudet’s best work. 

‘© A Guardian of the Poor,” by 7. Baroz Russell (John Lane. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 281, 3s. 6d.), is a novel of South Camberwell, whence the end 
of man is, by tram, bus, or rail, to ‘* convey one’s self away at about 
eight o’clock in the morning, and leave the district entirely populated by 
women until half-past six at night, when, in an old coat, you (szc) eat cold 
meat, ora chop with your tea, which breeds dyspepsia.” The ‘‘ Guardian,” 
who unites by his personality the seven sections of the book, is Mr. 
Borlase, the proprietor of a large shop in this neighbourhood ; the other 
characters are his employés and employes. Mr. Borlase is a hypocrite of 
the worst kind, and the stories are unpleasant, though unfortunately not 
unreal, 

From Mr. Lane also comes ** The Edge of Honesty,” by Charles Gleig 
(8vo. cloth, pp. 375, 6s.) Though not marked by any striking merit, 
Mr. Gleig’s book is more worth reading than the average novel. Its scene 
varies from London to Hong Kong, and back again to London. 

“The Fellow Passengers,” by Aivington Pyke (Lawrence Greening & 
Co. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, Is.), is one of the many tales of mystery and 
detectives which Messrs. Greening & Co. have published recently. The 
tale should prove satisfactory to those who like this class of story. 

Mr. Rolf Boldrewood’s ‘* Robbery Under Arms” makes its reappear- 
ance in Messrs. Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series (paper covers, pp. 222), in 
which it should have a good sale. 

‘*Ezekiel’s Sin: a Cornish Romance,” by /. H. Pearce (Wm. 
Heinemann. $vo. cloth, pp. 297, 6s.), isa picturesque tale of the coast 
of Cornwall, Ezekiel was a fisherman, and his sin was to rob a dead 
body from a wreck. The story chiefly concerns Ezekiel, his wife, and 
his two daughters, Morvenna and Drusilla. How he expiated his sin 
must be left to Mr. Pearce to tell. 

‘“‘The Master Key,” by Florence Warden (C. Arthur Pearson. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 381, 6s.), is a fair example of the curious blend of melodrama 
and titled personages for which Miss Warden’s readers look to her. But 
the story is amusing, and will not disappoint its author’s c/’en/2/e. 


THEOLOGICAL 
** Rex Regum,” by Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. (George Bell & Son. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 192, 6s.), is defined on the title-page as ‘*a painter’s study 
of the likeness of Christ from the times of the Apostles to the present day.” 
Sir Wyke Bayliss has recently lectured on this subject a‘ Bristol, starting 
thereby a controversy with Dr. Brownlow, the Roman Bishop of Clifton. 
Sir Wyke Bayliss is so firm a believer in the authenticity of the traditional 
‘‘likeness” that he does not hesitate to say: ‘‘I believe that the likeness 
of Christ must stand or fall with Christianity.” The book is very well got 
up by Messrs, Bell. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

‘The Handy Guide to Norway,” by Zhomas B. Wilison, ALA, 
(Edward Stanford. Cloth, pp. 264, with maps), is in its fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. It will prove useful to the intending tourist, espe- 
cially as the appendices deal with fishing, photography, glacier climbing, 
and cycling in Norway. 

Two more of Messrs. A. & C. Black’s Guide Books have reached us, 
dealing with ‘* Scotland ” (30th edition, pp. 563, 8s. 6¢.), and ‘* Surrey” 
(5th edition, pp. 184, 2s. 6d.), the latter being edited by A/r. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, “Each edition sees an improvement in these excellent hand- 
books, 

The appearance of A/r. G. Chrysta?s ‘Introduction to Algebra” 
(A. & C. Black. 8vo. cloth, pp. 412+xxv) is prompted by the ‘ many 
signs that the departure of the old-fashioned English Eiementary Algebra 
is at hand.” ‘The present attempt to remedy the evils” of the old 
system is, Mr. Chrystal says, ‘‘a compromise, destined, I hope, to be 
superseded presently by something better.” 











Mr HEINEMANN'S NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 1 vol. 6s. 
The SPECTATOR.—“‘ The Lake of Wine’ might not be unfairly described as a 
blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It has the creepiness of the former, and the grace 
of style, the literary finesse, of the latter.” 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 
By J. H. PEARCE, Author of ‘‘ Inconsequent Lives.” 
1 vol, 6s, 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol. 6s. 


The WORLD.—“ We might be content with saying of ‘ The Dull Miss Archinad 
‘ Here is a good novel, read it,’ but there is a pleasure in dwelling on the sort of good- 
ness that characterises this novel, this captivating book.” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 


By J. A. STEUART, Author of “In the Day of Battle.” | 
1 vol. 6s. i 


The WORLD.—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed tos 
even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic, and realistic.” 


THE LONDONERS: AN ABSURDITY. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of “‘ The Green Carnation.” 
1 vol. 6s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Should be read by every one in search of a ; 
laugh. Mr. Hichens simply revels in epigram, simile, and satire.” F 


THE OPEN BOAT. 


3y STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 
1 vol. 6s. 
The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Contains touches as true and 
powerful as any of his stories which deal with the rage of battle. The book holds us 
breathless to the end.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH A. BARNETT. 1 vol. 6s. 
weet Y MAIL.—“ One of the best novels that we have encountered for a 
THE SCOURGE-STICK. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 1 vol. 6s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Undeniably powerful and interesting.” 



























































NOVELS BY I. ZANGWILL. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Instances of his subtle analysis of character, 
his sense of humour, his gifts of vivid description, his good taste and artistic finish are to 
be met with in every chapter; and, regarded from the historical point of view, this is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Judaism, It is worthy of the author, and will 


add to his yet-growing fame.” . 
THE MASTER. 


The MORNING POST.—“ The merits of the book are great. Its range of obser- 
vation is wide...... It is extremely refreshing, after a surfeit of fiction of the prevalent 
type, to welcome a really clever work by a writer who is certainly not hampered by 
conventional prejudice.” 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


The A THEN! UM.—“ The chief interest of the book lies in the wonderful descrip- 
tion of the Whitechapel Jews. The vividness and force with which Mr. Zangwill brings 
them before us are truly admirable.” 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 


With over go Illustrations by Phil May and others. 
The DAJLY CHRONICLE.—“ A beautiful story. ‘The King of Schnorrers’ is 
that great rarity—an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new.” 


THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. 


By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN. 


The MORNING POST.—“ It relates the history of our time with humour and 
well-aimed sarcasm. All the most prominent characters of the day, whether political or 
otherwise, come in for notice.” 





TWO NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 


By D. D. WELLS. 
The STANDARD.—“ The author has the inestimable gifts of high spirits, 
humour, and a business-like method in telling a story. It is clever and certainly worth 
reading, if only for its freshness.” 


THE OLD ADAM AND THE NEW EVE. 
By RUDOLF GOLM. 

The DAILY MAIL.— Excellent and most enjoyable. In pity and in sympathy, 
Herr Golm has drawn a lurid picture of the struggle of an educated and refined woman 
between the old order of things which is not yet past, and the new which is not yet 
come.” 


Lerdon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CLERICAL HEADMASTER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I pouet if Dr. Warre would require to “feign excessive interest ” 
in rowing—the Headmaster of Haileybury in cricket or Associa- 
tion football—the Rev. S. R. James in Rugby football. There 
are probably many others. I merely mention the names of the 
three who come first to my mind. 


Kearsney, Kent. J. WALLER EWING. 


SCHOOLBOY PUNISHMENT 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


A question of the day is Prison Punishment. 
seems to lie between too much and too little. 

More important is the question of punishment addressed to 
those who are in no sense criminal—suffering only from high 
spirits—to wit : our schoolboys. 

Six weeks ago I removed my youngest boy from C—— College 
to Paris. Terminating my connection with that very distinguished 
school, I commented severely upon the useless and irritating form 
of punishment which is approved by the staff. I quote these lines 
from his housemaster’s letter. Let me say that the author is a 
very distinguished mathematician :— 

“T cannot agree with you in your very strong condemnation of 
written impositions. They do not spoil handwriting if the master 
exacts good writing ; and after nearly thirty years of experience 
as a schoolmaster, and experience of various forms of punishment, 
I think they are as unobjectionable as other forms ; though one 
does without any as far as possible.” 

Here follows the opinion of the boy (no fool by any means) of 
fifteen years of age, now happy as an externe in a very highly 
considered school in Paris. You must print with all faults to show 
the result of four years’ education at a great English Public 
School. It is scarce encouraging !— 

“While discussing, and condemning the useless punishments 
inflicted on the prisoners of our country, it might be well to in- 
vestigate into the methods employed at our Public Schools as a 
means of punishment, as it is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant considerations of a nation to see that the coming genera- 
tion should have the best training possible for their welfare, so 
that it may be an honour and not a disgrace to its forefathers. 

“ Off course as everyone knows it is absolutely necessary to 
inflict some kind of punishment on boys who will not work, or are 
unsubordinate, but the question is what methods of punishment 
should be employed, and the correct answer (in my opinion) is not 
the one found with in most English Public Schools. 

“The use of impositions is good no doubt when employed to 
teach a boy what he ought to have known and did not, it is right 
also to give him something extra to learn, but this should be so 
chosen as to make it useful to him to have learnt it. Again if it 
were a case of being late, or-talking in class, or any of those petty 
offenses constantly occurring, would it not be better to send a boy 
to drill for an hour, which though not agreable is good for the 
body, rather than leave him in a room with a certain amount of 
paper which has to be filled with some kind of writing. What is 
the good of giving an imposition of 500 lines which may be written 
out of any book, or from some poem which is known by heart, or 
even if a school book is specified it is not to be supposed a boy 
will write it slowly, and carefully, and think of what he is writing 
about, when he sees a chance of a few minutes cricket still left if 
itis quickly finished. Then again it is most likely to seriously 
damage his handwriting, as it is often made a competition among 
boys to see who can write their impositions quickest, and the fastest 
write has quite a reputation of his own among his fellows. 

“For serious offenses their is only one means of punishment, 
that is the cane, but it should be remembered that the more common 
anything become, the less it is feared, and if a master is going 
to use the cane for small offenses then large faults become frequent, 
the reason being the punishment is the same in both. In talking 
on this subject which seems so trifling it might be well to take an 
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example of what good corporal punishment may do. This example 
is France in the colleges of that country no cane may be employed 
by anyone, and consequently pupils having little to fear never learn 
the lesson of subordination when young, and I think that this trifle 
as it would appear, has an effect on the whole French nation. 

“The severest punishment possible to inflict on a boy is that 
of expulsion, it may be well to consider if this power should be 
allowed at all, ought a boy to be held so terribly responsible when 
he has not yet seen life, for this punishment dogs a man to his 
dying day never again does he get a chance of living as he would 
otherwise have done, few careers left open to him, and this because 
he may have committed a sin at school, which met commit every 
day in the world, and nobody think the worse of them for doing so. 

“In closing I can only say it is a pity that a master can not 
study all his boys separately, and give them for a punishment 
things good for them but who they do not like, every boy has his 
weak point, I personally know many who would never fail in a 
lesson if an hour’s Gymnastic’s was the punishment but do not 
think it worth working, when they only get lines. But as this is 
impossible is it not better to give them things good for their minds 
and bodies, than things which simply spoil their handwriting for 
punishment.” 

This is schoolboy logic, but it seems to me logic, nevertheless 
With reference to the housemaster’s remarks quoted above, the 
observation is, I think, that thirty years’ experience under the old 
system is just the thing to fossilise—and prevent a man having an 
open mind on the subject. 

Staple Inn. C. BAXTER, 

PROFESSOR AITCHISON AND THE 
IMPERIAL CITY 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Cope Cornford, whom I thank for his courtesy in emerging 
from anonymity, must be well aware that the Strand Magazine does 
not profess to give more than a #récis of the careers of distinguished 
people. Its paragraphs, ifshort, have at least the merit of accuracy. 
It is rather severe on the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that his competency to act as architectural adviser to 
Her Majesty's Government should be questioned, and it is rather 
hard on the members of the Institute to be practically informed 
that their President is not capable of holding such a post. If Mr. 
Cornford doubts the artistic and scientific qualities of Professor 
Aitchison’s work, he is answered by the fact that the Professor is 
a Royal Academician. If Mr. Cornford is sceptical of the Pro- 
fessor’s professional experience and ability, he not only pays a 
somewhat small compliment to the judgment of those who caused 
Mr. Aitchison’s election as R.A., but must have a reason for his 
scepticism, which “the public have surely a right to” know. 

ALLAN J. ATTWATER. 

19 Lytton Road, Leytonstone, June 1. 


THE DISSOLUTE BEE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


With reference to an article in THE OUTLOOK of May 21 may 
I point out two more poets who have observed “ the dissolute bee” 
in his flower cups :— 
Browning, in “ Popularity ”— 
Most like the centre-spike of gold 
Which burns deep in the blue-bell’s womb, 
What time, with ardours manifold, 
The bee goes singing to her groom, 
Drunken and overbold. 


And Emily Dickenson, in one of her haunting little poems :— 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more ! 


I fear it must be recognised that the well-nigh omniscient 
Shakespeare was not acquainted with this little human weakness 
on the part of the bee, or it would have been mentioned when he 
likened a hive to a city ; and we are the poorer, too, for lack of the 
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congratulatory, though perhaps envious, verses that Burns would 
undoubtedly have written had he known that the busy bee im- 
proved the shining hour by gathering, not only honey, but a “wee 
drappie” all the day from every opening flower. 


The Gables, Tisbury. A. M. FLEMING. 


‘MUD AND THINKING”’ 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


This title of your Science paragraph last week recalls a passage 
of beautiful phrasing in Pater’s ‘ Renaissance.” He describes the 
mystic speculations of Pico della Mirandola, or some other Platonist, 
as “bringing the dust beneath our feet into communion with the 
thoughts of angels.” Now that, I think, is a better way of putting 
it; though something may depend on your feeling towards the 
person—him or her—who has eaten the fish. 

Wm. MACDONALD. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tu= OUTLOOK 


In his reply to my Rejoinder, published in your issue of May 21, 
your Demerara Correspondent shifts his ground somewhat. In 
his original articles he pleaded for a policy of Jazsser aller in 
regard to the Bounties, on the ground that, from the West Indian 
point of view, the abolition of the sugar industry and the substitu- 
tion of other minor industries (unspecified) would be Jer se advan- 
tageous to those Colonies. He now asks your readers to “ judge 
between us,” and give a verdict in favour of the abolition of the 
West Indian sugar industry rather than the abolition of bounties, 
on the ground that his proposals are more “ practicable” from 
the British point of view. 

It appears to me that he has taken an even weaker line of 
defence. In face of the Report of the recent Royal Commission 
stating that the abolition of the Foreign Bounties is the “only 
remedy which can avert the dangers threatened” ; in face of the 
Resolutions in favour of the abolition of those bounties passed by 
the large majority of the Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
United Kingdom, and in face of the recent “ Record” Deputation 
of Members of Parliament to Mr. Balfour on the same subject, 
it is scarcely likely that the Government would deem it “ prac- 
ticable” to ask Parliament to acquiesce in the destruction of the 
West Indian sugar industry and make good the damage done by 
a gigantic dole of “four or five millions,” as proposed by your 
correspondent. 

As your readers are aware, Her Majesty’s Government has 
already shown which of the two alternatives it considers the most 
“practicable,” and has definitely stated to the Bounty-giving 
Powers that it has no intention of allowing the West Indian 
Sugar industry to be sacrificed to the operation of the bounties 
(vide Parliamentary Paper, c. 8780). 

There is not the least reason to suppose that the Government 
will retract this written pledge, which may be said to constitute a 
guarantee for the success of the Brussels Conference, which opens 
on Monday next. 

One more remark. Your correspondent boldly refers to 
Froude and Dr. Morris as supporting his plea for a policy of 
laisser aller in regard to the West Indian sugar industry. Now, 
Froude’s “ English in the West Indies” is one long protest from 
beginning to end against the policy of apathy and indifference 
pursued by the Mother-country towards the West Indian planters, 
who were left to maintain an unequal fight on behalf of their 
staple industry, first against the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and 
Brazil, and then against the bounty-fed beet sugar of Europe. 
Similarly the Report of Dr. Morris, who accompanied the Royal 
Commissioners as botanical expert throughout the West Indies 
itself, forms one of the chief bases on which their conclusions are 
founded. As Sir Henry Norman puts it: “I think the tenour of 
the evidence, the conclusions of the Report, and the paper of 
Dr. Morris, than whom there is no higher authority on West 
Indian production, must satisfy anyone that it is impossible to 
expect that any industry or industries can within any reasonable 
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time replace sugar, whether as affording employment and subsis- 
tence to the people, or as enabling revenue to be raised to main- 
tain the administration.” 

Finally, I would point out that the one paragraph which your 
Correspondent quotes from the Commissioners’ Report in no way 
affects or vitiates their general conclusions as to the Cure for West 
Indian Depression. It is, moreover, most materially qualified in 
the context of the Report. Also, we must remember that the 
proverb which tells us that Scripture can be quoted against itself 
is as true of Blue-books as it is of the Bible. 

MAyYsON M. BEETON. 
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SMITH, ELDER & G0.'S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


On Friday next, June 10, will be published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HELBECK OF 
BANNISDALE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Marcella,” ‘Sir George Tressady,” &c. 





On June 8. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 


By *‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


A VOLUME OF VERSE BY CONAN DOYLE. 


On June 8. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By CONAN DOYLE. 


With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


THE British Medical Journal points out that if chloroform is being 
administered to a patient in a gas-lit room, special care as regards 
ventilation must be taken. The chloroform 
vapour, on becoming burnt, gives rise to car- 
bony! chloride, together with hydrochloric acid, 
which produces, when inhaled, dyspncea, cough, and a feeling of 
suffocation alike to the operator and to the patient. These effects 
are somewhat accentuated in damp weather. Ventilation is the 
important thing to attend to in such cases. From Berne comes 
an account of a death there from these injurious fumes, so that the 
matter is worthy of consideration. 


Danger of 
Chloroform 


Surgeon- Major Beevor has returned from the frontier war with 
very useful and important information bearing upon the practical 
utility of X-rays on the field of battle. In his 
lecture the other day at the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution, he could not too strongly im- 
press upon all present the great use that Professor Réntgen’s 
discovery has proved to them. in the recent Afridi war. There 
was exhibited a set of apparatus suitable for military transport 
purposes, and it came out in the discussion after the lecture that 
the Government are taking active steps towards supplying the 
various military hospitals with suitable apparatus for examinations 
with the “rays.” It is to be regretted that the civil hospitals are 
somewhat behindhand in organising a department for the same 
purpose. 


X-Rays in 
Warfare 


The committee appointed by the Society of Arts to inquire 
into the causes of the deterioration of paper has now issued its 
report. Therein it is pointed out that paper 
deteriorates in two principal ways ; either be- 
coming actually disintegrated or discoloured. 
The former is generally the result of chemical changes in the 
fibres of the wood pulp from which the paper is made, and, in the 


Deterioration of 
Paper 
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case of rag papers, to acidity. The committee recommend the 
adoption of the following formula in the manufacture of a per- 
manent paper :—Not less than 70 per cent. of fibres of cotton 
flax, or hemp: not more than 2 per cent. of resin to be used in 
the sizing process, finished with the normal acidity of pure alum, 
and, as regards loading, the total mineral matter to be about 10 
per cent. 


The results of experiments dealing with the action of anzsthe- 
tics upon leaf and nerve preparations have been recently laid before 
ecintations the Royal Society by Dr. Waller and Mr. 
Protoplasm Farmer. The investigation was conducted 
upon the following lines :—Two gas chambers 
were placed in series ; in one of them a leaf of E/odea Canadensis 
was suitably arranged for microscopical examination ; in the other 
chamber a sciatic nerve of Rana temporaria, exposed and con- 
nected to a galvanometer, was adapted to receive electrical stimuli. 
An anesthetic, such as carbon dioxide, ether, or chloroform, then 
streamed into the chambers, and observations were made upon the 
movement of the chlorophyll bodies in a cell of the leaf, together 
with the galvanometric deflections in response to electrical excita- 
tion of the nerve. Considerable uniformity in the results was 
obtained. Carbon dioxide produced at first a slight acceleration, 
which was speedily followed by complete cessation of the proto- 
plasmic movement of the leaf. Upon again surrounding the 
preparations with air, the leaf soon began to show signs of recovery, 
and after two or three minutes the activity of the chlorophyll bodies 
had become as vigorous as ever. 


A curious case of plant malformation is illustrated in Za Nature. 
A remarkable ear of corn is shown which, through regular fission, 
Plant has assumed the appearance of a human hand. 
_ The four fingers and the thumb are clearly 
Malformation . .. han : : 
indicated, while the wrist is well defined. It is 
rather an unpleasant-looking object. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lr. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and vice versa. 


ist Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 it 


2nd Class. 


£12 5S ii 


Srd Class. 


£5 3 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 4 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 


line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN'’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
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A NOTE ON SIMPLICITY 





One who by his life was a great advocate of simplicity has been buried only seven days, and the 
phrase “simplicity of life” is one which we have often heard during the last fortnight. Without doubt 
we aim nowadays at simplicity in many respects in which it was formerly the fashion to aim at the 
very opposite—and in nothing more than in the art of decoration. Mr. Gleeson White, in an able 
“Note on Simplicity of Design in Furniture for Bedrooms,” which he has written for Messrs. Heal & Son, 
of Tottenham Court Road, says:—‘‘ Where simplicity is gained without needless austerity there can be 
little doubt but that it possesses a far more abiding charm than ornate decoration is likely to have, 
although equally well carried out.” It is true that bedrooms have been in all times left comparatively 
bare; but still “scant furniture of mere utility does not represent altogether what we understand by 
true simplicity.” What is desirable is well-chosen material, admirable proportion, harmonious design, 


and rigid economy of ornament. And for these we can now go to Tottenham Court Road—“a region,” 


as Mr. White says, ‘“‘once 
abode of all that was 
Messrs. Heal & Son have 
remove this reproach from 

“ A suspicion by no means 
says, “often prevents a critic 
firm, because to do so 
But those who write on art 
press their appreciation of 
papers and fabrics, Mr. 
‘Whitefriars glass,’ and the 
assigned to an individual, 
of which the designer is a 
approving Mr. Ambrose 
for bedroom furniture it 
firm, the charge of puffing 
may be risked lightly. Un- 
and fear of the advertising 
vent a critic from leavening 
with censure of worthless 

The exact service which 
has been to insist on the 
the oak and ash, of which 
iron for bedsteads. As Mr. 
time ago Mr. Ambrose Heal 
bedsteads, which proved to 
furniture herein considered, 
Messrs. Heal contained a 
for wood as opposed to iron.” 
words on their invention :— 
generally looked upon with 



















































































held up to-scorn as the 
unloveable in furniture.” 
laboured with success to 
the neighbourhood. 

baseless,” Mr. Gleeson White 
noticing the work of any 
savours of advertisement. 
are seldom too timid to ex- 
Mr. William Morris's wall- 
Benson’s lamps, Mr. Powell’s 
rest; in fact, any work duly 


‘ even if it be sold by a firm 


member. Therefore, if in 
Heal's admirable designs 
also reflects praise on his 
commercial wares thereby 
luckily the law of libel, 
manager's wrath, often pre- 
his praise of good things 
and detestable imitations.” 

Messrs. Heal have done 
superiority of wood (such as 
they make a speciality) over 
White says, “When some 
designed a series of wooden 
be the pioneers of all the 
an illustrated list issued by 
very modest but sound claim 
These are the firm’s own 
“The old wood bedstead is 
suspicion as not being as 


healthy as it ought to be, and recognising the fact that the metal bedstead is altogether unsatis- 
factory from an artistic point of view, we have introduced this new wooden bedstead of ours, 
which combines all the hygienic advantages of the metal with the artistic possibilities of the 
wooden bedstead. By constructing an iron lath frame, which drops into metal sockets attached to 
the post of the bedstead, we entirely overcome the objections brought against the old form of wood 
bedstead.” 

The illustration which accompanies this notice was drawn by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell from an 
example at Messrs. Heal’s. It represents a bachelor’s wardrobe, and (to quote Mr. White once more) 
“has a certain architectural quality, due, possibly, in part to the fact that the legs of the chest of 
drawers below play a real part in the design, as they are integral portions of the framework, not mere 
knobs, stuck on to the angles of the chest itself; and also to its well-designed roof, which covers the 
whole with a flat top that leaves no dust-trap, as did many of the Chippendale cornices which were 
troughs, ready to harbour all sorts of rubbish. Although a bedroom piece of furniture, this well- 
proportioned cabinet, if in a hall or library, would not look out of place; hence it is peculiarly suitable 
for use in a room which has the bedstead screened off in a recess, and thereby serves the double pur- 
pose of sleeping-chamber and sitting-room.” 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


In the Far East the British flag is now over Wei-hai-wei, where it was 
hoisted on May 24. Prince Henry of Prussia arrived at the town on Tues- 
day on a visit, returning to Kiao-chow on Wednesday. 
—M. Pavloff has notified the Legations at Pekin 
that passports will be necessary at Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, but the Russian v7s¢ will be optional.—Prince Kung, erroneously 
reported dead some time ago, actually died on Sunday, May 29.—The 
Korean Government has decided to open three more ports and to make 
Ping-yang an open harbour. 

Mr. Goschen, on board the Zerrib/e, left Gibraltar on Monday even- 
ing. It is stated from Madrid that the Spanish fortifications in course of 
construction at Sierra Carbonera, opposite Gibraltar, wi!l be abandoned 
in consequence of a friendly protest on the part of Great Britain. 

It is said that an infantry brigade of four battalions, under Colonel the 
Hon. N. G. Lyttelton, is going'to the Soudan, and that the battalions will 
probably be the Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards, from Gibraltar ; the 2nd 
Battalion Rifle. Brigade, from Malta; and the 1st Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire and 2nd Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, at present in Egypt. 

The report of the Suez Canal Company, to be presented at the annual 
meeting in Paris next Tuesday, states that the number of vessels which 
passed through the Canal in 1897 was 2,986, against 3,409 in 1896, and 
the receipts were 75,607,02gdfrancs, against 82,222,855 francs in 1896. 
Of the total number of vessels, 1,905 were British. The decline in traffic 
is attributed to the commercial, depression in India and Australia. 

he Transvaal Volksraad on Tuesday elected Judge Reitz, formerly 
President of the Orange Free State, State-Secretary of the Transvaal in 
succession to Dr. Leyds. 

Preliminary arrangements have been concluded in Washington for an 
International Commission to settle all the questions at issue between Canada 
and the United States. The announcement that the holding of the Com- 
mission has been agreed upon—subject to the approval of the British 
Government—has caused great satisfaction in official circles, both in 
Ottawa and in Washington. 

On Thursday the Canadian Minister of Railways announced that, 
pending the settlement, the Dominion Government would not permit any 
railway charters to be granted for lines in the Yukon district crossing the 
international boundary. 

The revenue of New South Wales for May amounted to £1,003,000, 
being an.increase of £110,409 over the corresponding month of 1897. The 
revenue for the eleven months of the current financial year is £8,661,000, 
showing an increase of £227,961 over the corresponding period last year. 
The Queensland revenue for May is £291,000, which is an increase of 
£39,000. The revenue for the first eleven months of 1897-98 is 
43>417,000, being an increase of £113,000. 

In view of the approaching popular poll in the Australian Colonies on 
the Federation question, Sir W. Laurier, the Canadian Premier, has cabled 
Sir George Turner, the Premier of Victoria, as follows :—‘* Confederated 
Canada sends greetings and heartfelt wishes for the success of the cause of 
Federated Australia.” 

Her Majesty sent the following message cf sympathy to Mrs. Giad- 
stone on Saturday last :—** My thoughts are much with you to-day, when 
your dear husband is laid to rest. To-day’s ceremony 
will be most trying and painful for you, but it will 
be at the same time gratifying to you to see the 
respect and regret evinced by the nation for the memory of one whose 
character and intellectual abilities marked him as one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of my reign. I shall ever gratefully remember his 
devotion and zeal in all that concerned my personal welfare and that of 
my family.” 

The Queen has issued letters patent under the Great Seal, declaring 
that the children of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales shall in future 
have the title of ** Royal Highness.” 

A conference was held on Tuesday at Cardiff of representatives of the 
Associated Coalowners and of the men on strike. The Conference was 
adjourned until to-day (Saturday), but the prospects of a reconciliation are 
very poor. 

The Co-operative Congress which was opened on Monday at Peter- 
borough by the Bishop of London, concluded on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Gray, of Manchester, read a paper advocating co-operation in agri- 
culture, which, he maintained, -would furnish remunerative employment 
for a much larger proportion of the population. A resolution was carried 
approving of the principle advocated, It was decided that next year’s 
Congress should be held in Liverpool. 

The Prince of Wales is to be appointed Colonel-in-Chicf of the 
Gordon Highlanders, and will take the chair at the annual regimental 
dinner. 


Imperial 


Home 
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The war news this week has been very confusing and contradictory, 
A Washington telegram, dated Monday, announced that definite news from 
Commodore Schley that the Spanish fleet was in 
Santiago ITarbour had reached the Navy Depatt- 
ment. On Tuesday afternoon the United States 
fleet appears to have bombarded the town for about an hour, directing 
its fire at the forts and harbour, The Spanish cruiser Cristobal Colon 
took part in the fight, but neither side confesses to having ‘been much 
damaged. On.Thursday news arrived that Admiral Cervera had managed 
to get away from Santiago unnoticed by the besieging squadton, and 
that he had not been in the harbour during the bombardment. The truth 
of this rumour is, of course, doubted at Washington. 

It is reported that the withdrawal of the U.S. troops from the West 
has had a very bad influence on the Sioux Indians, and the North-West 
of Nebraska is considerably alarmed at the possibility of Indian massacres 
along the territory of the Sioux reservation. 

A telegram received in Paris on Monday stated that Prince Henry of 
Orleans and M. Leontieff had separated, and that the Prince has started 
for Adis Abeba by a direct and unexplored route through the desert. 

The new Chamber of Deputies assembled in Paris on Wednesday, 
when a ballot was taken for the election of President of the Chamber. 
M. Paul Deschanel, Moderate Republican, received 277 votes, and M, 
Brisson, Radical, 276. A difficulty arose as to the validity of the election, 
and it was decided that a new election should be proceeded with on 
Thursday, when M. Deschanel was elected by 282 votes to 278. 

The new Belgian Chamber will be composed of 112 Catholics, 2$ 
Socialists, 6 Liberals, and 6 Radicals. This is an increase of two on the 
previous Catholic majority of 70. 

The Czar is said to be ‘highly displeased ” 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to the Sultan. 

Advices received at New York from Seattle report the loss of the 
schooner Fare Gray, which was carrying Prince Louis Amadeus, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, and a party of explorers, on their way to Klondyke. 
The whole party was drowned, with the exception of three Italians, 

May 29, Right Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, at Killerton, near 
Exeter, aged 89. After two first classes at Oxford he was elected a 
Fellow of All Souls in 1831. Conservative M.P. 
for West Somerset 1837, but he embraced free trade 
principles. Did not seek re-election in 1847, but 
took active part in the establishment of the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations. In 1865 he returned to Parliament, sitting for North 
Devon as a Liberal. He continued to represent this constituency for 20 
years, when he went to West Somerset again. Ile was appointed to the 
Privy Council in 1883. In 1886 he, as the Home Rule candidate, was 
defeated by Mr. Elton, Q.C., and retired from politics. Sir Walter 
Grindlay Simpson, at Balabraes of Ayton, N.B., aged 55. Son of Sir James 
Young Simpson, the introducer of chloroform as an anesthetic. Advocate at 
the Scottish bar. Lord Playfair, at Onslow Gardens, aged 79. Born in 
Bengal, and educated at St. Andrews and Edinburgh. Studied chemistry 
at Glasgow, London, and Giessen (Germany). Became Professor of Che- 
mistry at the Royal Institution, Manchester, in 1843. Placed next year ona 
commission of inquiry into the sanitation of our towns. Professor of 
Chemistry at Edinburgh 1856. Liberal M.P. for Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities 1868-85. DPostmaster-General 1873. Chairman of 
Ways and Means 1880. k.C.B. 1883. M.P. for Leeds 1885-92, when 
he was raised to the peerage. I lis scientific writings were very numerous, 
as also were his honours from British and foreign societies. Connected 
also with commerce, and was chairman of ‘ Bovril.”——-May 30, Mr. 
Abel Smith, M.P., at Chesham Place, aged 68. First entered Parliament 
in 1854 as Conservative member for Hertfordshire. Sat till 1857, and 
again from 1859-65, and from 1866-85. From the Redistribution of 
Seats in 1885 to the present day has represented East Herts. Tor 30 
years Chairman of the Hertford Board of Guardians.—— Lieutenant- 
General H. J. Stannus, C.B., aged 74. Served in Afghanistan. 
1842, Gwalior 1843-44, Sutlej 1845-46, Punjab 1848-49, and was 
present at Meerut when the Sepoy outbreak took place in 1857- 
May 31, Mr. Samuel Stitt, at Birkenhead, in his S2nd year. A. 
prominent merchant and Liberal Unionist politician at Liverpool.—— 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., at South Kensington, aged 88. Son of a 
mason and builder, he was at 21 a measurer of masonry at Liverpool. In 
1831 he had risen to be assistant resident engineer to Robert Stephenson 
in the construction of the L. & N.-W. Railway at Blisworth, He subse- 
quently took up the sanitary question and soon came to the front, being 
one of the Sanitary Commission to the Crimea. When the Local Govern- 
ment Board was constituted he became chief engineering inspector. 
K.C.B. in 1888. President of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1894- 
June 2, Mr. Eric Mackay, aged 47. Sen of Dr. Charles Mackay, 
the song-writer, and himself known as author of several books of verse. 
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HEAL & SON'S 
NEW WOOD BEDSTEADS 


With Iron Lath Bottoms or Wire Spring Bottoms. 




















HYGIENIC. 


ARTISTIC. 


INEXPENSIVE. 


HEAL & SON’S New Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and 
Bedroom Furniture post free. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 
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196, 198 
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Madame FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Cov/ections, which are quite up to date in /aov, are 
obtainable at fabulously low prices. 





N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire ‘o dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes fcr disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica, Particulars may be had on app!ication. 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION. 


575 
Court Glovers, Ladies’ Hosiers, 
and Fan Importers, 
SPECIALITE : 
White Kid and Suede Gloves 
in all lengths for Her 
Majesty’s Drawing Sy 
Room. g5 
Also Ostrich-Feather 
Fans, openwork and 
real Lace Silk Hose Qap 
to match any 
Shade. & _ 
* S POST ORDERS 
ae RECEIVE 
Ry CAREFUL 
&S AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 


38a OLD BOND STREET, W. 
(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 


HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 








SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


€ 


& 
s 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 


14 PONT STREET, 




















CADOGAN PLACE. 
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GROSYENOR HOTEL 


VICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most'central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, Xc., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 
Coast and Continent. 


Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





——., 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places, 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE By fc ad Brawl IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dove’ **Cal and ‘*‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night ike. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Bours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. *‘ Calais-Douvres,”’ 
**Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe, 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship i oa have vo 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Ni Services. 
THROUGH Service (on Week- -days)—NorTH OF ENGLAND TO THE 7 . 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 

4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registendgion “y Lu uggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard i Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE Ch. Nixssen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. RiomEFiEeLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTESCA RLO; Messrs. Smiru & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co. .» 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadill 
w. , and g9 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn's, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W 








FURNITURE 


ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


DECORATIONS 


175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


ARINGS 


(WARING 





& GILLOW, Ltd.) 


175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





LONDON 


21 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


NEW YORK 


302 FIFTH AVENUE 


VEEN BROS. 


VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. 
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